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Gentleman 


a Soldier  of 

Valley  Forge 


Servant.  What  are  you? 
Coriolanus.  A gentleman. 
Servant.  A marvelous  poor  one. 
Coriolanus.  True,  so  I am. 


Privately  printed  by 

THOMAS  EWING 
Yonkers,  New  York 
1928/ 
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IN  CONGRESS 


The  delegates  of  the  United  States  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts-Bay,  Rhode-Island,  Connecticut,  New-York,  New- 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  Counties  of  New  Castle,  Kent  and 
Sussex  on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North-Carolina,  South- 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  George  Ewing  Gentleman, 

We,  reposing  especial  trust  and  confidence  in  your  patriotism, 
valour,  conduct  and  fidelity,  do,  by  these  presents,  constitute 
and  appoint  you  to  be  Ensign  of  the  Seventh  Company  in  the 
Third  New  Jersey  Regiment  whereof  Elias  Dayton  Esq.  is 
Collonel  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  raised  for  the 
Defence  of  American  Liberty,  and  for  repelling  every  hostile 
Invasion  thereof.  You  are  therefore  carefully  and  diligently 
to  discharge  the  duty  of  Ensign  thereof — by  doing  and  per- 
forming all  manner  of  things  thereunto  belonging.  And  we  do 
strictly  charge  and  require  all  Officers  and  Soldiers  under  your 
command,  to  be  obedient  to  your  orders  as  Ensign  thereof — 
And  you  are  to  observe  and  follow  such  orders  and  directions 
from  time  to  time,  as  you  shall  receive  from  this  or  a future 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  Committee  of  Congress,  for 
that  purpose  appointed,  or  Commander  in  Chief  for  the  ^ime 
being  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  your 
Superior  Officer,  according  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  war, 
in  pursuance  of  the  trust  reposed  in  you.  This  Commission  to 
continue  in  force  until  revoked  by  this  or  a future  Congress. 

Dated  the  First  day  of  January  1777. 

By  order  of  the  Congress, 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  President. 

Attest. 

Chas  Thomson,  Secy. 


NOTE. 

The  Journal  of  George  Ewing  is  here  presented  in  full,  the 
spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  lining  and  paging  being  strictly 
reproduced.  The  pages  of  the  original  are  not  numbered.  It  is 
written  on  twenty-four  sheets  of  rag  paper  which  are  bound 
together  at  the  shorter  edge  by  a rough  cord  inserted  five  times 
— * — * — * — * — * — the  distance  between  the  insertions  being  about 
one  inch.  The  size  of  the  sheets  is  five  and  one-half  by  seven  and 
a quarter  inches.  The  manuscript  is  in  a very  good  state  of  preser- 
vation, but  the  two  outside  pages  are  much  faded,  and  the  first  page 
is  somewhat  blurred  and  torn.  The  ink  is  faded  to  a brown,  except- 
ing for  a few  lines  where  it  is  much  blacker.  The  handwriting 
generally  is  small  and  uniform  and  the  lines  straight,  but  there  is 
considerable  irregularity  in  this  respect.  I have  inserted  photostatic 
copies  of  several  pages  by  way  of  illustration. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1864  my  uncle.  General  Hugh  Boyle 
Ewing,  who  had  received  the  manuscript  as  a gift  from  his  father, 
made  a copy  with  his  own  hand  and  published  the  Journal  in  a 
small  pamphlet  of  family  history.  In  1911  my  cousin,  the  late 
John  Gillespie  Ewing,  made  from  the  original  a complete  type- 
written copy,  line  for  line.  He  used  the  earlier  copy  as  an  aid 
and  consulted  a handwriting  expert  to  clear  up  certain  difficulties. 
A few  years  ago  my  brother,  the  late  William  Cox  Ewing,  made 
from  the  original  a copy  with  his  own  hand. 

I have,  in  the  main,  relied  upon  and  followed  the  typewritten 
copy.  This  I compared  with  that  of  my  brother  and  checked  all 
points  of  difference  by  reference  to  the  original.  The  differences 
were  not  of  importance.  Speaking  generally  they  arose  out  of  the 
fact  that  my  brother  in  his  reading  of  the  original  inclined  toward 
the  correct  or  modern  spelling;  and  he  also  took  the  character  used 
at  the  close  of  words  ending  in  “ed”  as  being  ed,  whereas  John  G. 
treated  it  as  d.  Upon  these  points  I have  followed  the  typewritten 
copy.  Some  of  the  words  are  clipped  at  the  ends  of  lines,  e.  g., 
Perkiomg  for  Perkioming  on  page  twenty-three,  commd  for  com- 
mand on  page  forty-two;  and  on  page  fifty-two  the  final  d seems 
to  have  been  reduced  to  an  a (line  7).  I mention  these  points 
merely  to  show  that  I have  tried  to  be  exact  but  do  not  find  any- 
thing demanding  minute  exactness.  The  reader  of  this  printed 
copy  would  gain  little  or  nothing  by  having  the  original  before 
him. 

The  only  passage  where  the  sense  is  difficult  to  follow  is  on 
the  35th  page.  In  the  edition  printed  by  my  uncle  the  passage  is 
made  to  read  as  follows : This  evening  some  roguish  chaps  tied 

a sheaf  of  straw  to  the  tail  of  Joseph  Anderson’s  (Brigade  Quar- 
termaster, commonly  called  “leg  and  a piece”  or  “five  pound  ten”) 
horse  and  set  it  on  fire  and  let  him  run,  which  very  much  offended 
him  and  he  set  out  to  the  General  to  enter  a complaint. 

As  to  the  proper  names,  I have  left  the  spelling  as  I have 
found  it  in  the  typewritten  copy  excepting  where  I doubted  whether 
the  copyist  had  not  mistaken  the  name  which  the  author  intended 
to  set  down.  In  such  instances  I have  checked  up  the  names  in 
Stryker’s  Officers  and  Men  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  Heitman’s  Historical  Register  of  Officers  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army. 

The  name  VanSwiks  which  appears  on  page  42  should,  I think, 
be  VanSlyke.  The  name  Rucastle  on  page  37  should  be  Ruecastle. 
The  name  Bartar  on  page  20  should  be  Barton,  and  Buskirks 
Van  Buskirk.  The  three  British  colonels  there  mentioned  were 
New  Tersey  Loyalists. 

The  town  given  as  Smithfield  on  page  27  was  probably  Spring- 
field. 


After  the  Revolutionary  War  George  Ewing  moved  from  New 
Jersey  to  Ohio,  leaving  the  Journal  with  his  brother-in-law,  Abijah 
Harris,  who  in  the  year  1819,  stated  that  it  had  been  in  his  pos- 
session for  “upwards  of  thirty  years,”  and  that  George  Ewing  had 
not  seen  it  during  that  time.  On  April  13,  1820,  George  Ewing, 
from  his  then  home  in  Perry  County,  Indiana,  wrote  to  his  son 
Thomas  at  Lancaster:  “My  Military  Journal  you  will  bring  with 

you  when  you  come.”  I conclude  from  the  handwriting  and  the 
ink  that  two  insertions  were  made  by  him  at  a late  date,  possibly 
after  the  summer  of  1820.  These  are  the  words  “march  with 
them”  on  page  4,  and  “long,”  page  10.  There  is  no  change  any- 
where of  importance,  excepting  the  obliteration  of  certain  words 
on  page  36,  done  by  some  unknown  hand  in  the  interest  of  tem- 
perance. My  brother  thought  that  he  could  read  “a  quart  of 
Peach  Brandy”  and  “whiskey  jug  and  split  all  the  stuff,”  but  to  my 
eyes  the  obliteration  is  complete,  and  the  words  are  omitted  from 
the  copies  (other  than  my  brother’s)  above  mentioned. 

The  Journal  is  interesting  because  of  what  it  does  not  con- 
tain as  well  as  for  what  it  sets  forth.  I refer  particularly  to  the 
total  absence  of  criticism.  The  writer  may  not  have  suffered  from 
hardships  endured  as  much  as  others  suffered.  He  was  young, 
for  half  the  time  was  the  fourth  officer  of  a company,  and  his 
stay  at  Valley  Forge  was  broken  by  an  absence  of  six  weeks  on 
a furlough.  But  the  spirit  of  the  troops  must  have  been  fine  in 
point  of  cheerful  acceptance  of  conditions.  Otherwise,  no  matter 
how  he  may  have  felt,  his  narrative  could  not  have  been  free  from 
the  murmur  of  complaint. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  served  in  the  Continental  Army  at  the 
battle  of  Brandywine  and  during  the  encampment  at  Valley  Forge. 
With  the  Journal  should  be  read  the  chapters  of  his  Life  of  Wash- 
ington which  are  directed  to  this  period. 

The  accompanying  maps  - have  been  prepared  for  me  by  Mr. 
Samuel  W.  Balch  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  We  have  had  some 
advice  about  points  of  the  geography  from  Mr.  Lawrence  J,  Morris 
of  Philadelphia.  I quote  from  a brief  note  from  him  dated  July 
30,  1928: 

“I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  your  letter  of  the  27th  inst. 
enclosing  proof  of  the  Diary  of  George  Ewing  1775-8,  which  I 
have  read  with  very  great  interest.  He  was  evidently  observant, 
and  the  whole  diary  gives  accurate  details  of  that  most  important 
period  by  a participant.  I hope  further  search  may  disclose  further 
journals.” 

The  article  by  my  brother,  “Valley  Forge  Revisited,”  is  now 
somewhat  out  of  date.  But  the  fact  that  it  records  conditions 
at  the  site  of  the  encampment  twenty-five  years  ago  adds  interest. 
Aside  from  this,  it  seems  to  me  to  present,  simply  and  capably, 
the  meaning  of  Valley  Forge  to  the  Revolutionary  Army  and  its 
supreme  commander.  It  sets  forth  some  things  that  George  Ewing 
could  not  know  and  some  that  he  would  not  have  recorded. 

In  making  up  the  statement  about  the  Ewings,  I have  made 
use  of  elaborate  notes  left  by  my  brother  and  by  John  Gillespie 
Ewing,  and  the  pamphlet  on  family  history  by  my  uncle  Hugh, 
referred  to  above ; also  a pamphlet  prepared  by  Robert  Patterson 
DuBois,  published  by  1858. 

In  the  section  on  Life  in  the  Home  of  George  and  Rachel 
Harris  Ewing,  I have  brought  together  everything  that  I have 
been  able  to  find  from  my  grandfather’s  pen,  though  there  are 
elisions  made  in  the  long  extract  from  his  autobiographical  sketch. 
No  other  member  of  the  family  has  left  anything  bearing  on  the 
subject  that  has  come  to  my  notice. 


The  Letters  by  George  Ewing  are  all  that  I have  been  able  to 
find  excepting  the  one  quoted  in  the  sketch  and  the  one  now  on 
file  in  the  Pension  Office,  from  which  a quotation  is  made  on 
page  75.  The  greater  part  of  this  letter  is  directed  to  a discussion 
of  the  date  of  the  commission  as  Ensign,  which  was  cleared  up  by 
finding  the  commission. 

Among  the  related  addresses  I have  not  included  one  by  my 
grandfather  delivered  at  Marietta  in  1858  on  the  seventieth  anni- 
versary of  the  settlement  and  published  in  the  Ohio  Archaeological 
and  Historical  Society  Publications,  Vol.  28.  This  address  is 
devoted  in  much  the  larger  part  to  a discussion  of  the  then  existing 
state  of  public  opinion  respecting  slavery — Squatter  Sovereignty  in 
Kansas — and  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  territories.  Such 
references  as  are  found  to  the  early  settlers  add  little  to  what  is 
found  in  the  other  addresses. 


Thomas  Ewing. 


Errata: 

Page  80,  at  the  bottom,  “about  1876”  should  be 

' April  5,  1877; 

Page  101  (Notfe)  “Walkin’s”  should' be  Walker’s; 
Page  154,  line  7,  “popular”  should  be  populous; 
Page  179,  line  25,  “this”  should  be  the. 
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First  Page. 


On  the  11th  of  Novbr  1775  I inlisted  myself 
as  a Soldier  in  the  Compy  of  Capt  R Howell 
Second  J Rt  for  one  year — 

Decbr  12th  we  set  out  from  Cohansey  for 
Burlington  where  we  arivd  the  15th  and 
went  into  the  Barracks  where  we  remaind 
untill  sometime  in  February  1776  when 
we  marchd  to  Trenton  where  we  were 
furnished  with  Arms  Cloaths  &c  fitting 
for  an  expedition  to  Canady  for  which  place 
we  were  orderd  to  march  to  reinforce 
Genl  Arnold  then  besiegeing  Quebec 
Febry  28  we  marchd  from  Trenton  and  arivd 
about  sunset  at  Pennytown  a small 
Village  distant  from  Trenton  10  miles 


Second  Page. 


Nothir^g  worth  mentioning  happend  on 
the  march  on  the  11  of  March  we  arivd  at 
Albany  the  snow  was  about  a foot  deep  the 
river  froze  over  so  hard  that  a Regt  of 
Connetticut  troops  marchd  over  it — 
here  we  were  Quarterd  in  houses  myself  & 
four  others  were  Quarterd  in  the  house  of 
Mr  Philip  Van  Renselaur  where  I was 
on  the  20th  of  March  taken  sick  and  confinded 
to  my  bed  untill  the  of 

In  the  mean  time  the  Company  Marchd  for 
Quebec  and  left  me  behind  in  a wreched  condition 
in  a strange  place  sick  & moneyless  but  Providence 
having  so  orderd  it  that  I was  left  in  a house 
where  the  people  were  very  kind  to  me  and  took 
as  much  care  of  me  as  if  I had  been  their  own 
son  Provided  Physitions  and  every  necessity  for 
me 


Third  Page. 


The  City  of  Albany  is  situate  on 

the  Wst  side  of  the  ]N'orth  or  Hudsons  River 

190  Miles  above  York  and  is  one 

of  the  oldest  Towns  in  the  Colony 

the  inhabitants  chiefly  Hollanders 

the  City  is  between  two  & three  miles 

long  on  the  River  and  half  a mile 

wide  and  is  built  on  the  low  land  by 

the  side  of  the  River  and  nearly 

level  with  the  water  with  a very 

high  hill  lying  back  of  it  on  which 

is  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort  which  quite 

overlooks  the  town — 

Here  I remaind  untill  sometime  in 

May  when  the  Third  Jersey  Regt  arivd 

at  this  place  at  which  time  I was 

just  recoverd  so  as  to  be  able  to  walk 

the  streets  Never  was  a poor  wretch 

more  Rejoyed  than  I was  when  walking 

the  street  to  meet  some  of  my  old  acquantance 

I was  by  them  conducted  to  Capt 

Bloomfleld  of  whom  I borrowed  money 

to  answer  my  present  necessities 

and  joind  his  Company  untill  an 

opportunity  should  offer  to  get  to 

my  own  again — 


Fourth.  Page. 


A few  days  after  this  the  Regt  receivd 
orders  to  inarch  for  Johnstown  to  quell 
an  insurrection  there  altho  I was  very 

march  with  them 
weak  yet  I resolvd  to  rather  than 

tary  any  longer  to  he  a burthen  to 

my  friend  & benefactor  the  Generous 

and  Humane  Van  Rensalaur 

the  family  seemd  very  sorowfull 

at  my  departure  judging  from  my 

low  condition  that  they  should  never 

see  me  more  we  marchd  from  Albany 

in  the  afternoon  and  about  ten  next 

day  we  reachd  Scenactady  a very 

pretty  little  Town  situate  on  the  South 

16  miles  above  Albany 
side  of  the  Mohawk  River  the  Inhabitants 

likewise  Hollanders  are  very  kind  and 

hospitable  here  we  taried  a few  hours 

and  then  crossd  the  River  and  proceeded 

on  our  march  in  two  days  we  reachd 

Johnstown  at  our  arival  Sr  John  with 

his  Banditti  fled  and  left  us  the  peacable 

possession  of  the  town  this  is  a very 

small  Town  about  six  miles  from 

the  Mohawk  River  in  a very  fertile 

spot  of  land  60  miles  from  Albany 


This  is  the  whole  of  page  four. 


Fifth  Page. 


Here  we  remaind  about  two  weeks  and 
then  marchd  to  the  German  datts 
so  called  because  it  is  a large  piece  of 
inter  vail  land  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
Kiver  inhabited  by  Germans  these 
llatts  are  forty  miles  from  Johnstown 
Capt  Dickersons  Company  remaind 
to  guard  Johnstown — 

Here  we  pichd  our  tents  first  on  the 
South  side  of  the  river  and  lay  for  five 
or  six  days  and  then  removd  to  the  other 
side  where  we  lay  for  some  time  and 
then  the  other  six  Companys  marchd  to 
Fort  Stanwyx  leaving  Capt  Bloomfield 
to  Garison  the  fiatts  shortly  after  their 
departer  Major  General  Schuyler 
arivd  at  the  fiatts  and  held  a Grand 
treaty  with  the  Six  [Nations  of  Indians 
that  lye  to  the  Westward  at  this  place 
here  we  built  a fort  which  we  called 
fort  Dayton  in  honour  of  our  Collonel 


Sixth  Page. 


This  is  the  most  fertile  spot  of  land 
that  I ever  beheld  their  produce  is 
chiefly  wheat  oats  & pease  with  some 
Indian  com — 

From  this  in  the  month  of  Septb 
we  marchd  to  fort  Stanwix  now  fort 
Schuylar  to  reinforce  the  Garison  there 
we  being  releivd  by  Coll  Elmores 
Regt  fort  Schuylar  formerly  fort 
Stanwix  is  built  at  the  head  of  the 
MohaAvk  at  the  great  carrying  place 
where  boats  going  to  Oswago  or  Magary 
are  unloded  and  Carried  to  wood  Creek 
from  whence  they  go  into  Lake 
Oneydoe  the  land  hereabouts  tho  very 
high  is  very  wet  & swampy  the  timber 
chiefly  Cyprus  & white  pine  is  very  large 
and  thick  I went  frequently  on  command 
to  the  Oneydoe  Lake  20  miles  from  the 
fort  this  Lake  is  about  ten  miles  wide 
and  30  long 


Seventh  Page. 

it  abounds  with  excellent  salmon 
and  other  fish  in  great  plenty  on  the 
South  of  this  Lake  lies  the  Oneydo  Castle 
on  a Creek  of  the  same  name  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Lake — 

During  our  stay  at  fort  Schuyler 
we  had  frequent  & heavy  rains  we 
had  rarely  two  clear  days  together 
there  are  few  inhabitants  about 
this  fort  only  three  or  four  famalies 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it 
and  as  many  at  a small  Indian 
Town  twelve  miles  down  the  Mohawk 
called  Arisco — 

We  Marchd  from  here  on  the  20th  of 
Octobr  1776  for  Schenactady  being 
releivd  by  Coll  Elmores  Eegt  we 
marchd  that  day  to  old  fort  Schuylar 
where  we  built  fires  and  lay  on  the 
Grass 


Eighth  Page. 


21st  marchd  to  fort  Hercimian  at  the 
llatts 

24th  arivd  at  Schenactady 

25th  Set  out  on  our  march  for  Tieconderoga 

we  marchd  by  the  way  of  Fort  Ann 

and  Skeensborough  and  so  went 

down  the  South  bay  too  Tie  where  we 

landed  on  the  first  of  November 

about  sunset — 

Novbr 

2d  spent  this  day  in  viewing  the 
works  this  place  is  very  strong 
being  built  to  defend  the  only  passage 
from  Candy  into  N England  or 
N York  it  stands  at  the  forks 
of  Lake  Champlain  alias  Lake 
St.  Sacrament  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Lake  stands  Mount 
Independance  a very  strong  fortress 
built  on  a very  high  point  of  land 


Ninth  Page. 


The  Lalve  here  is  about  half  a mile 
wide  and  very  deep  it  forks  at 
this  place  the  branches  are  called 
the  South  and  West  bays  the  former 
running  South  to  Skeensborough 
receives  the  water  of  Wood  Creek 
the  latter  West  a small  distance 
and  receives  the  waters  of  Lake 
George  we  had  here  a floating 
bridge  across  the  lake  from  Tie  to 
the  Mount  and  in  the  Lake  five 
small  vessels  of  war — 

I now  joind  my  own  Company  in 
the  Second  Kegt  which  I found  very 
much  reducd — 
here  we  remaind  and  lay  in 
tents  untill  the  15th  of  Novbr 
when  we  marchd  for  the  Jerseys 
our  time  of  Service  being  expired 
we  marchd  to  the  Landing  place 
on  Lake  George — 


Tenth  Page. 


this  Lake  is  about  3G  miles  long  and  of 
different  breaths  being  very  full  of 
Islands  we  embarkd  on  board  of 
batteaus  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
noon  it  snowd  very  fast  all  this 
day  about  daylight  we  landed 
just  below  Sabbathday  Point  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Lake  with  great 
difficulty  the  land  for  most  part  being 
very  high  here  we  built  fires  and 
lay  this  night 

16th  Embarkd  this  morning  and  about 
three  P M arivd  at  Fort  George 
with  a brisk  gale  of  wind  in  our  rear 
and  a tent  for  a sale  this  fort  is  built 
at  the  head  of  the  Lake  where  fort 
William  Henry  formerly  stood 
I logd  this  night  in  a house  near 
the  fort 
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17th  Marchd  to  fort  Edward  distance 
14  mile  this  fort  is  entirely 
demolished  i t was  built  at  the  head 
of  the  water  carriage  on  the  1!!^  River 
here  we  logd  this  night  and  drew 
provision 

18th  Marchd  to  Saratoga  here  they 
were  building  Barracks  on  a height 
near  the  house  of  G Schuylar 
19th  Marchd  to  Stillwater  here  is  a pretty 
little  Village  laying  on  the  side  of 
the  ~N  River 

20th  Reachd  the  Half  Moon 
21  Crossd  the  River  passd  through 
the  New  City  a very  pretty  little 
Town  6 miles  from  Albany  crossd 
the  River  again  and  arivd  at  Albany 
I logd  this  night  at  the  house  of  Sami 
Beatty  a person  with  whom  I had 
become  aquanted  during  my  former 
abode  in  this  City 
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22d  Visited  my  Benefactor  Mr 
Van  Renselaur  and  was 

kindly  received  and 
entertained  during  my  stay 
which  was  short 
23d  tarried  here  this  day 
24th  Sergt  Smith  Ludlow  Mr  Moore 
and  myself  set  out  on  our  way 
home  and  traveld  together  by  the 
way  of  Esopas  Florady  &c  untill 
we  came  near  Penny  Town  where 
I had  the  misfortune  to  sprain  my 
ancle  so  as  to  render  me  unable  to 
march  here  I lay  three  days  and 
then  proceeded  to  Trenton  I reachd 
this  place  the  same  day  that  the  advanced 
Guard  of  Genl  Washington’s  army 
arivd  there  on  their  retreat  through 
the  J erseys  here  I tarried  a day  or 
two  and  then  Crossd  the  Delaware 
and  went  to  Philad  Crosd  again  & 
and  in  two  days  arivd  at  home  to 
the  no  small  joy  of  myself  and 
friends  I was  in  hope  for  a time 
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to  enjoy  myself  in  peace  in  the  land 
of  my  Nativity  but  herein  I was 
mistaken  my  rest  was  short  for 
in  Two  days  after  my  arrival  the 
news  arose  that  the  Enemy  had 
possesd  themselves  of  Trenton 
the  Militia  of  these  parts  were 
up  in  arms  and  I more  regardless 
of  my  own  ease  than  my  Countrys 
safety  joind  them  and  marchd  to 
oppose  the  unjust  invaders  of 
our  rights  we  marchd  first  to 
Phila  where  we  lay  near  a week 
Then  Crossd  the  Kiver  and  Marchd 
to  Moors  town  Commanded  by  Capt 
Daniel  Maskell  where  we  enter d 
in  the  evening  and  took  up  Quarters 
about  seven  in  the  evening  an  express 
arivd  and  informd  us  that  the  enemy 
were  marching  from  Mountholly 
to  surprise  and  take  us  upon  this 
Capt  Maskell  thout  best  to  retire  to 
Coopers  Ferry  where  we  arivd  about 
ten  P M 
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The  next  day  we  marchd  to  Haddonfield 
where  we  remaind  for  some  time 
when  we  marchd  to  Mountholly  where 
at  our  approach  the  Enemy  ded  here 
we  remain  a few  days  and  then 
a part  of  the  forces  marchd  up  to 
attack  the  Enemy  lying  at  Slabtown 
and  after  a brisk  action  made  them 
retire  the  next  morning  being 
Mondy  I being  on  Picket  Capt 
Masked  having  command  of  the 
Guard  and  stationd  at  the  old  Meeting 
house  about  a mile  from  the  town 
the  Enemy  came  down  to  attack  us 
drove  and  followd  our  Gentries  in  so 
quick  that  before  we  could  parade 
they  were  upon  us  however  we  kept 
up  a brisk  fire  upon  them  as  we 
retired  and  from  the  best  account 
we  could  get  killd  seven  on  the  spot 
I was  then  orderd  with  a party 
under  the  Command  of  Lieut  Tomlinson 
to  attack  the  light  Horse  on  the  right 
fiank  of  the  enemy  who  were  coming 
thro  a field  in  order  to  cut  of  our 
retreat 
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this  led  us  into  a piece  of  wood  where 
we  could  not  se  the  motions  of  our 
troops  so  that  they  retreated  cut  dowm 
the  bridge  and  left  us  behind  here  we 
stayd  for  some  time  and  finding  the 
firing  cease  came  to  the  town  but  finding 
the  Enemy  in  possession  of  it  we  retird 
again  to  the  wood  where  we  stayd  for 
some  time  untill  seing  a lad  pass  thro 
the  wood  we  compelld  him  to  pilot  us 
to  a place  where  we  got  across  the  Creek 
when  we  heard  our  people  had  retird 
to  Moors  to^Ti  where  we  joined  them  in 
the  evening — 

The  next  day  we  marchd  to  Haddonfield 
where  we  stayd  a few  days  and  then  I 
got  a furlough  and  went  home  where 
I staid  about  a week  and  then  I went  to 
join  the  Company  which  I found  at 
Morris  town  where  we  remained  a 
few  days  and  then  marchd  to  Raritan 
and  were  quarterd  near  the  forks  of  that 
River  for  a day  or  two  where  I inlisted 
with  Capt  John  Barber  as  a Sergeant 
untill  the  first  of  Aprill  1777 — 
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1777 

J anuary 

20th  This  day  the  Enemy  came  out  a 
foriging  as  far  as  Millstone  Bridge 
the  party  under  the  Command  of  Brigd 
Genl  Dickerson  marchd  down  and  attackd 
them  and  put  them  to  the  rout  took 
forty  seven  waggons  and  horses  a number 
of  Cattle  and  twelve  prisoners  killing 
about  thirty  our  loss  was  four  killed 
and  six  wounded — 

This  Galland  action  was  preformd  by 
about  four  hundred  Militia'  under  the 
command  of  Genl  Dickerson  as  aforesaid 
opposed  by  near  three  Thousand  of 
the  British  Troops 
23d  this  day  the  enemy  came  out  again 
in  two  parties  the  one  to  Middle 
Brook  and  the  other  to  Millstone  we 
were  sent  to  oppose  the  former  and  had 
a spell  of  Cannonadeing  them  across 
the  Kiver  we  had  one  Iron  four  pounder 
opposd  by  four  pieces  on  their  side  toward 
night  we  parted  they  went  to  Brunswick 
and  we  to  our  quarters 
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i^othing  material  hapend  from  this 

time  nntill 

April 

2 the  Company  being  dischargd  set  out 

home  where  I arivd  in  a few  days 

here  I remaind  untill 

22  and  then  being  in  Company  with  Mr 

John  Brown  who  told  me  that  he  had 

taken  an  Ensigncy  in  the  Third  Jersey  Kegt 

and  being  very  unwell  Desired  me  to  recruit 

for  him  this  I agreed  to  do  for  a certain 

price  the  Time  being  come  for  him  to 

join  the  Regt  and  he  still  remaining 

unwell  desired  me  to  take  his  Warrant 

and  go  with  the  Recruits  to  the  Regt 

and  try  for  the  Commission  myself 

which  I also  agreed  to  and  on  the 

31st  of  May  set  out  for  the  Camp  at 

Middle  Brook  which  I reachd 

June  5th  and  Receivd  an  Ensigncy  in 

Capt  Hagans  Company  Third  Jersey 

Regt  ISTothing  Material  hapend 

untill  the  when  a strong  detachment 

set  out  in  the  evening  and  the  whole 

army  receivd  orders  to  hold  themselves 

in  readyness  to  march  the  next  morning 
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The  next  morning  the  detachment 
possesd  themselves  of  Brunswick 
and  the  Enemy  retird  to  Amboy 
Lord  Sterling's  Division  Marchd  to 
Quibbletown  where  we  lay  that 
night  next  day  we  marchd  to  Ash 
Swamp  where  we  lay  untill  the 
26  This  morning  about  sunrise  we 
were  alarmd  by  a firing  between 
us  and  Amboy  which  provd  to  be 
the  main  body  of  the  Enemy  coming 
up  the  road  and  our  scouts  skirmishing 
with  them  we  immediately  got 
ready  and  Marchd  to  their  assistance 
but  before  we  got  there  the  Enemy 
had  got  past  and  betwixt  us  and 
Genl  Conways  Brigade  who  lay  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Grat  road  we  then 
marchd  back  to  the  Short  Hills  and 
there  fell  in  with  the  main  body  of 
the  Enemy  and  were  nearly  surrounded 
before  we'  were  aware  a smart  engage 
ment  then  ensued  when  we  w^ere 
obligd  to  retreat  which  we  did  in  good 
order  with  very  little  loss  on  our 
side 
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tho  we  were  pursued  as  far  as 
West  field  we  lost  three  field  pieces 
and  a few  men  We  then  Marchd  to 
the  Scotch  Plains  and  there  rested  for 
about  half  an  hour  and  there  was  a call 
for  Vollenteers  to  and  attack  a plundering 
party  of  the  Enemy  who  were  near 
as  the  greater  part  of  our  Eegt  went 
along  Genl  Maxwell  took  the  command 
we  soon  fell  in  with  them  near 
Littles  tavern  and  after  a small 
sldrmish  they  retird  and  left  us 
the  ground  we  had  only  one  man 
killd  and  two  wounded  we  then  retird 
to  the  Mountains  and  so  ended  this 
day  here  we  remaind  for  two  or  three 
days  and  the  Enemy  embarkd  from 
Ajuboy  the  first  and  Third  Jersey  Regts 
Marchd  for  Elizabeth  Town  here  we 
remaind  a few  days  and  the  first 
Marchd  to  Newark  the  Third  still 
remaining  at  Elizt  a few  Regts 
of  the  Enemy  lying  on  Staten  Island 
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Augt  20  This  day  we  receivd  orders 
to  March  to  join  the  Grand  Army 
then  in  Pensylvania  we  accordingly 
marchd  as  far  as  SpanktoTvm  where  we 
halted  a short  time  and  then  marchd 
to  the  Old  Blazing  Star  at  the  side 
of  the  sound  being  joind  by  the  first 
Regt  and  a few  Melitia  we  crosst 
and  all  landed  about  brak  of  day 
we  then  marchd  up  surprisd  and 
took  chief  part  of  the  Picket 
gave  Battle  and  routed  Colls 
LavTence  Bartar  & Buskirks 
Regs  took  the  two  former  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  privates 
and  several  Commissiond  Officers 
prisoners  took  two  sloops  and  a great 
deal  of  plunder  and  after  pursuing 
the  fugitives  to  a height  near  Princes 
Bay  we  returnd  and  recroost  the 
Sound  just  after  which  Genl  Sullivans 
Division  who  had  crossd  at  the  Old 
Point  came  down  and  just  as  the  rear 
of  them  were  crossing  there  being 
about  eighty  of  on  that  side  a strong 
party  of  the  Enemy  came  down 
Attackd  kind  and  took  them 
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22d  We  marcM  to  Elizt  Town  where 
we  sold  our  plunder  at  Public  vandu 
and  then  marchd  to  join  the  Grand 
Army  in  Pensylvania  the  English 
Troops  having  landed  at  the  Head 
of  Elk  and  coming  up  to  possess 
themselves  of  Philadelphia  we  joind 
the  Grand  army  at  Brandywine 
Mills  here  we  lay  a few  days  & then 
marchd  to  Newport  where  we 
threw  up  Breast  works  and  lay 
three  or  four  days  but  the  Enemy 
Moveing  to  our  right  made  us  change 
our  ground  and  move  to  Chads  ford 
on  Brandywine 

Sept  11th  This  morning  a quarter 
before  Eight  Greni  MaxwelPs  Light 
troops  who  were  stationd  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Eiver  were  attackd  by 
the  enemy  and  repulsd  them  twice 
but  were  at  lenght  drove  from  their 
post  and  obligd  to  retire  to  the 
Main  body 
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A Brisk  Cannonade  then  ensued  which 
lasted  for  some  time  with  out 
intermission  and  with  out  loss  on 
our  side  the  enemy  finding  it 
impossible  to  cross  at  Chadds  ford 
then  went  higher  up  to  Joneses 
ford  where  they  crossd  then  we 
marchd  up  to  oppose  them  but 
were  too  late  to  prevent  their 
crossing  however  a smart  Battle 
ensued  but  being  overpowerd 
we  were  obligd  to  retire  and 
leave  them  masters  of  the  field 
our  loss  was  eight  pieces  of  Cannon 
and  about  five  hundred  men 
we  then  retird  to  Chester  and 
12th  Marchd  to  Robbinhood  where 
we  lay  a day  or  two  to  refresh 
our  weary  men  and  then  recrossd 
the  Schuylkiln  and  marchd  to  the 
Warren  on  Lancaster  road 
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Were  I to  describe  the  hardships  and 
and  difficulties  we  underwent 
from  this  time  untill  the  4 of 
October  no  person  but  those  who  were 
with  us  would  credit  my  relation 
therefore  I chuse  to  pass  it  over  in 
silence  rather  than  those  who  should 
se  this  work  should  think  me  guilty 
of  an  Hyperbole — 

October  3d  the  whole  army  receivd 
orders  to  hold  themselves  in  ready= 
=ness  to  march  this  evening  without 
their  packs  about  eleven  at  they 
marchd  off  and  about  daybreak  the 
next  morning  attackd  the  enemy 
at  Germantown  and  drove  them 
for  some  considerable  distance  but 
the  morning  being  foggy  and  the 
smoak  of  the  battle  rendering  the 
air  very  dark  we  could  not  distinguisl 
our  friends  from  our  the  Genl 
thought  proper  to  retire  which 
we  did  to  Paulins  Mills  on  Perkiomg 
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Here  we  lay  a day  or  two  and  then 
marchd  to  White  Marsh  hills 
where  we  lay  near  a month 
and  then  the  enemy  came 
out  threatning  to  drive  us  from 
there  where  they  lay  for  three 
days  in  view  of  us  but  finding 
that  we  paid  no  regard  to  their 
threats  they  ene  marchd  back 
again  a day  or  two  after  this  we 
marchd  from  the  hills  in  order 
to  cross  the  Schuylkiln  at  a bridge 
we  had  built  for  this  purpose 
but  in  this  we  were  disappointed 
for  just  as  we  began  to  cross  we 
were  met  by  the  enemy  which  made 
our  troops  to  recross  and  cut 
down  the  bridge  we  then  marchd 
a few  miles  and  lay  in  the  woods 
that  night  and  the  next  day  and 
at  night  crossd  the  Bridge  and 
marchd  to  the  Gulf  Mills  where 
we  lay  for  some  days 
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Prom  here  we  marchd  to  the  Valley 
Forge  in  order  to  take  up  Winter 
Quarters  here  we  built  huts  in  the 
following  manner  the  huts  are 
built  in  three  lines  each  line 
four  deep  five  yards  asunder  the 
huts  eighteen  by  sixteen  feet  long 
six  feet  to  the  eves  built  of  loggs 
and  covered  with  staves  the  chimney 
in  the  east  end  the  door  in  the 
South  side  the  Officers  huts  in  the 
rear  of  the  mens  twelve  men  in 
each  hut  and  two  cores  of  Officers 
in  a hut 
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1778 

January/ 

About  the  tenth  of  this  month 
We  got  into  our  huts  and  I was 
Visited  by  my  Uncle  James  Ewing 
who  staid  with  me  for  three  days 
29th  This  day  I was  on  fatigue  building 
a brest  work  to  defend  the  Middle  line 
of  the  Camp  had  the  Pleasure  to  meet 
with  Mr.  David  Sayre  who  spent  the 
Evening  with  me  by  whom  I wrote 
to  my  Uncle  Joshua  Eviung 
30th  This  day  visited  and  Dined  with 
Lieuts  Bowen  & Elmer  of  the  Train 
in  the  Evening  had  company  who 
staid  very  latte  and  spent  the  even 
at  Cards — 

31st  Kains  very  fast  the  whole  day 
This  morning  we  drew  a Gallon 
of  spirits  to  each  Mess  of  Officers 
in  the  Brigade 
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Feby  4th 

Obtained  a furlong  of 
B G Maxwell  and  prepared  to 
set  out  in  the  morning  for 
Cohansey 

5th  This  Morning  set  out  on 
horseback  in  company  with  Mr. 
John  Downey  this  Mght  logd 
at  Dunks  fery  on  Delaware 
as  we  pass  through  Smithfield 
we  heard  that  last  Mght  a 
party  of  the  Enemy  came  out 
to  this  place  and  took  of  Coll 
Coats  of  the  Militia  this  is  14 
miles  from  Philad 
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6th 

Crosd  Delaware  and  proceeded 

to  Haddonfield  where  I saw 

many  of  my  old  acquantance 

among  the  Melita  here  I spent 

about  two  Hours  and  then 

rode  to  Mr  Lees  in  Sandtown 

where  I spent  the  night 

this  afternoon  and  night  it 

raind  very  fast 

7th  Rode  to  the  Blue  Ball 

where  I breakfasted  and  met 

with  Major  Maskell  and  Mr 

Tomlinson  and  had  the  pleasure  to 

ride  in  Company  with  them  to  Roadstown 

I found  my  friends  all  in  good  health 

8th  Lordsday  went  to  Meeting  and  from 

thence  to  my  Uncle  Joshua  Ewings  Snowd 

very  fast 
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9th  This  day  the  snow  was  so  deep 
that  did  not  stir  out  In  the  evening 
had  inteligence  of  an  armd  Schooner 
supposd  to  belong  to  the  enemy  that 
was  drove  ashore  on  Dunks  Beach 
10th  This  Morning  went  down 
vith  a considerable  number 
of  the  Melitia  to  attack  the 
Schooner  if  she  provd  an  Enemy  but 
she  had  got  off  and  gone  but  provd 
to  be  in  the  service  of  the  States 
this  afternoon  went  to  Roadstown 
11th  Raind  very  hard  so  that  I 
did  not  stir  out 
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20th  Nothing  worth  mentioning 
hapend  untill  this  day  except  that 
I si>ent  my  time  very  agreeably 
among  the  Ladies 
This  day  I inlisted  Benjamin 
Shurmer  to  serve  During  the 
present  War 

24th  If  I mistake  not  a part  of  the 
Enemy  landed  at  Balensport 
and  Marchd  to  Salem  the  Melita 
was  cald  to  oppose  them  and  I 
set  out  with  them  this  day  I 
met  with  Mr  Duclos  and  had 
a great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
his  company  we  rode  to  Hancocks 
Bridge  and  then  to  Greenwich 
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27th  This  day  if  I mistake 
not  I went  from  Roads 
-town  to  my  Uncle  Joshua  and 
and  about  10  O clock  at  Mght 
just  as  I was  going  to  bed 
Mr  Philip  Statham  came  & 
Informed  us  that  the 
Enemy  were  in  possesion 
of  his  house 
in  a few  minutes 
the  Melitia  were  under 
arms  and  March  down 
but  all  too  late  the  Enemy 
were  gone  near  150 
of  the  Melitia  were  raisd 
in  four  Hours 
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March  10th  Nothing  Material 
hapend  between  these  dates 
this  day  I inlisted  John  Vail 
14th  Set  out  for  to  join  the  Kt 
15th  I inlisted  Wm  Bond 
17th  Haddonfield  I inlisted 
Elisha  Hoobs 

20th  Arivd  at  Camp 

21st  Lt  Catouch  out  on  furlong 
and  I was  left  to  Command 
the  Compy 

27th  The  Begt  was  Musterd 

30th  Benj  Shurmer  one  of  my  Kecruits 

Died 
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This  is  the  whole  of  page  thirly-lwo. 
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April  1 This  Night  I was  taken  very 
111 

2d  wrote  to  my  uncle  Joshua  and  Sister  pr 
Mr  Bowen  remain  111 
3d  Was  orderd  on  Command  but  not 
able  to  go  by  reason  of  my  Illness 
this  is  the  first  Tour  of  duty  thnt 
I misst  since  I have  been  in  the  Rt 
made  out  my  Pay  and  Muster  Rolls 
4th  The  Regt  was  Musterd  pretty  well 
Recovered  of  my  Illness  this  evening  was 
warnd  for  Guard  tomorrow 
5th  Mounted  Guard  at  the  Provost 
of  which  Capt  Farwell  had  the 
command  a very  clever  Gent 
belonging  to  the  1st  Regt  of  New 
Hampshire  there  are  30  prisoners 
at  this  time  in  the  Provost 
6th  Major  Genl  Lee  arivd  in  Camp 
Was  Releivd  from  Guard  came  home 
and  had  the  pleasure  to  find  Lt 
Curtis  with  Compy  understood 
that  my  Uncle  James  Ewing  had 
been  in  camp  and  gone  for  York  Town 
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7  This  forenoon  the  Brigade  went 

thro  the  Maneuvers  under  the  direction 

of  Baron  Stubun  the  step  is  about 

half  way  betwixt  Slow  and  Quick 

time  an  easy  and  natural  step 

and  I think  much  better  than 

the  former  the  Manual  also  is 

altered  by  his  direction  there  are  but  ten  words 

of  command  which  are  as 

follows 

1 Poise  Firelock 

2 Shoulder  Firelock 

3 Present  Arms 

4 Fix  Bayonet 

5 Unfix  Bayonet 

6 Load  Firelock 

7 Make  Ready 

8 Present 

9 Fire 

10  Order  Firelock 
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Attested  to  my  Muster  Rolls  and 
delivered  them  to  the  Muster  Master 
excersisd  in  the  afternoon  in  the 
intervals  playd  at  base  this  evening 
some  Rogueish  chaps  tied  a 
sheaf  of  straw  to  the  tail  of 
Joseph  Andersons  B Quartermaster 
commonly  called  leg  and  a piece 
or  five  Pound  tens  horse  tail  and 
set  it  on  fire  and  let  him  run 
which  very  much  offended  him 
and  he  set  out  to  the  Genl  to  enter 
a complaint — 

12th  Lords  day  divine  Service  was 
performed  by  the  Revd  Mr 
Hunter  on  the  parade  after 
which  I went  to  the  Park 
to  visit  Mr  Moore  and  Elmer 
In  the  Evening  I was  agreeably 
surprisd  by  the  entrance  of 
My  Uncle  James  and  Lt  Curtis 
and  Mr  Bloomfield 
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13th  My  Uncle  spent  this 
day  with  us  I w^as  Officer 
of  the  day — 

14  This  morning  Receivd  the 
following  note 

Superscribd 

To  my  good  friend 
Ewing 

Lt  Elmers  Compliments 
to  Mr.  Ewing  desiring  him 
to  procure 

send  by  the  Bearer 
and  come  himself  if  he  pleases 
Oeorge  we  have  broke  the 


Aty  Park  this 
morning  one 
hour  before  I 
intend  to  get 
up 


Immediately 


This  is  part  of  page  thirty-six. 
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It  is  something  wet  this 
morning  about  seven  my 
Uncle  set  out  for  the  Jersey 
in  company  with  several 
Gent  by  him  I wrote  to 
my  Uncle  Joshua  Major 
Patterson  Mr  J Harris 
and  My  Dulcenia  after  he 
set  out  I went  to  the  Park 
and  had  a great  deal  of  pleasure 
in  company  with  Mr.  More 
and  Elmer  and  several  other 
Gent  about  noon  it  cleard 
away  this  afternoon  the 
Brigade  exercisd  and  we  had 
a great  deal  of  diversion  in 
trying  the  delinquent  Officers 
Mr.  Eucastle  and 
were  find  one  Quart  of 
peach  Brandy  each 
this  evening  was  warnd  for 
Brigade  Court  Martial 
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15th  Raind  very  fast  last 
night  and  this  morning 
at  nine  O Clock  the  Court 
met  and  adjourned  till  nine 
to-morrow  morn — 

12  O Clock  commens  to  rain 
very  fast 

this  afternoon  I receivd  a ticket 
for  the  Play  to  he  acted  this  evening 
at  the  Bakehouse  in  the  evening 
went  dovTi  in  company  with 
Major  Bloomfield  Lieuts  Curtis 
Wayman  & Kersey  hut  the  house 
was  so  full  that  I could  not 
get  in  then  a number  of 
Gent  went  to  Major  Parkers 
hut  in  the  fourth  where  we 
spent  the  evening  very  merily 
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IG  my  head  achd  very  badly  this 
morning  occasioned  by  my  last 
nights  frolic  sat  on  the  Court 
again  at  twelve  adjonmd  till 
9 O Clock  Tomorrow  morning 
18th  The  Court  sat  by  adjournments 
untill  this  day  when  we  having 
finished  our  business 
adjourned  untill  Monday  next 
9 O Clock 

20th  The  Court  is  disolvd  men 
of  the  first  got  their  back 
Rations  this  morning  this 
evening  was  warnd  for  Piquet 
Last  evening  about  sunset  we 
had  a most  violent  Cust  of 
wind  which  continued  to  blow 
very  hard  all  night  a fire 
broke  out  on  the  heights  just 
to  the  right  of  the  Camp 
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and  burnd  the  most  furious 
I ever  beheld  during  the  whole 
night  but  Luckely  no  damage 
was  done  either  to  the  camp  or 
fortifycations — 

21st  Mounted  Guard  had  the  good 
fortune  to  get  Mitchells  Mills 
Piquet  altho  I was  plagued  to 
find  my  station  for  wand 
of  a guide  yet  I had  a very 
pleasant  Guard — ^in  the 
evening  Major  Bloomfield 
came  to  the  house  and  informd 
me  that  Robt  Johnston  one 
of  our  Company  and  Thoms 
Connolly  of  this  Kegt  were 
taken  up  near  and  going  in 
to  Philad  by  a British  Granad 
who  was  deserting  to  us  and 
brought  to  camp 
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22d  Was  Relievd  from  Piquet 
tMs  was  the  day  appointed  by 
Congress  for  a day  of  fasting  and 
Prayr 

24th  Lieut  Catouch  arivd  in  Camp 
I received  a Letter  from  My 
Lovely  Olivia  which  informs 
me  that  She  is  in  a poor 
state  of  health  dated  April  14th  78 
25th  The  Division  exersisd  in  the 
new  method  under  the  direction 
of  Lieut  Coll  Barber — 

Thos  Connolly  received  250  lashes 
26th  Lordsday  Spent  this  day  at 
the  Park  in  company  with 
Lts  Elmer  and  More  and 
Mr  John  Peck  More  and 
I swapt  Swords — 

Mr.  Elmer  and  I took 
a walk  a long  the  lines  in 
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front  of  tlie  Camp  there 
is  no  Ground  in  front 
that  by  any  means  conund 
them  but  in  my  oppinnion 
the  chief  dependance  is 
on  the  second  line  which 
is  Picketed  from  end  to  end 
in  front  of  the  huts  and  abuted 
in  front  of  them  besides 
breastworks  and  Kedoutes  on 
several  heiths  on  the  flanks 
and  in  the  Bear — 

This  evening  Coll  Yan  Swiks 
Regt  arivd  in  Camp  from 
Albany  consisting  of  400  men 
Rbt  Johnston  received  300  lashes 
for  desertion 
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28th.  I Resignd  my  Commission 
To  his  Excellency  and  got 
a discharge  from  the  Service 
30th  I entered  as  a Vollenteer  in 
Cpt  Randals  Compy  of  Arty 
Coll  Lambs  Regt 
this  Evening  had  the  agreeable 
news  that  the  Courts  of  France 
and  Spain  had  declared  the 
U States  of  America  free  & 
Tndependand  on  the  arival 
of  this  news  the  soldiers 
began  to  congratulate  each 
other  on  the  prospect  of 
an  approaching  peace 
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May 

1st  Last  Evening  May  poles 
were  Erected  in  everry  Eegt  in 
the  Camp  and  at  the  Revelle 
I was  awoke  by  three  cheers 
in  honor  of  King  Tamany 
The  day  was  spent  in  mirth 
and  Jollity  the  soldiers  parading 
marching  with  fife  & Drum 
and  Huzzaing  as  they  passd  the 
poles  their  hats  adornd  with 
white  blossoms 

The  following  was  the  procession 
of  the  3d  J Regt  on  the  aforesaid 
day 

first  one  serjeant  drest  in  an 
Indian  habit  representing 
King  Tamany 
Second  Thirteen  Serjeants 
drest  in  white  each  with  a bow 
left 

in  his  hand  and  thirteen 


arrows  in  his  right 
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Thirdly  thirteen  Drums  & fifes 
Fourthly  the  privates  in 
thirteen  Plattoons  thirteen 
men  each — 

The  Non  Commissiond 
Officcers  and  Soldiers  being 
drawn  up  in  the  afforesaid 
manner  on  the  Kegimental 
Parade  gave  3 Cheers  at  their 
own  Pole  and  then  Marchd 
of  to  Head  Quarters  to  do  Honor 
to  his  Excellency  but  just 
as  they  were  descending  the 
hill  to  the  house  and  Aid 
met  them  and  informd 
them  that  the  Genl  was 
Indisposd  and  desird  them 
to  retire  which  they  did 
with  the  greatest  decency 
and  regularity — 
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they  then  returnd  and 
marchd  from  right  to 
left  of  Lord  Stirlings  Division 
Huzzaing  at  every  Pole 
they  pasd  and  then  retird 
to  their  Regimental  parade 
taking  a drink  of  whiskey 
which  a Generous  contribution 
of  their  ofhcers  had  procurd 
for  them  they  dismisd 
and  each  man  retird  to 
his  own  hut  without  any 
accident  hapening  throughout 
the  whole  day  the  whole 
being  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  regularity — 
in  the  evening  the  Officers 
of  the  aforesaid  Regt  assembld 
and  had  a song  and  dance 
in  honour  of  King  Tamany 
about  12  O Clock  we  dismissd  and 
retird  to  rest 
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2d 

Removed  my  quarters 
to  the  Aty  Park  in  the 
afternoon  playd  a game 
at  Wicket  with  a number 
of  Gent  of  the  Arty — 

This  Morning  Messr  Curtis 
& Catouch  set  out  for  Jersey 
3d  Lords  day  The  Brigade  of  Aty 
attended  Divine  Service  at 
the  Jersey  Camp  where  we 
had  a sermon  preachd  by  the 
Revd  Mr.  Hunter — 

4 This  day  His  Excellency 
dined  with  G ^Tox  and  after 
dinner  did  us  the  honor  to 
play  at  Wicket  with  us — 
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6th  This  day  we  fired  a Grand 
Fue  de  Joy  on  account  of  the 

News  brought  by  Mr.  Simeon  Dean  in  the  La  Sensible 

from  our  Plenepotentiary 

at  the  Court  of  France  the 

purport  of  which  was  that 

the  Courts  of  France  & Spain 

had  declard  the  U States  of  America 

to  be  free  and  Independand 

States  and  had  ceded  to  us  all 

the  teritories  on  the  continent 

of  America  which  formerly 

belongd  to  the  Crown  of  Great 

Britain  and  also  the  Island  of 

Bermuda  and  also  to  assist 

us  in  carrying  on  this  just 

and  nessary  war  with  no 

other  conditions  on  our  part 

but  that  we  should  not  in 

any  treaty  of  peace  with 
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England  give  up  our 
Independancy — 

In  consequence  of  this  intelligence 
this  day  was  set  apart  for  a 
day  of  re  joy  sing  throuout  the 
whole  army  Accordingly  at 
ten  o clock  A M a cannon  was  fired 
as  a signal  for  the  whole  to 
Parade  and  after  a discourse  suited 
to  the  subject  by  the  Chaplains 
of  each  Brigade  a second  cannon 
fired  a signal  for  each  Brigade 
to  repair  to  their  respective 
post  Thirteen  Six  Pounders  were 
drove  to  a height  in  the  Bear 
of  Conways  Brigade  after  the  troops 
were  posted  the  flag  on  the  fort 
was  dropt  and  the  third  cannon 
fired  at  the  Park  when  the  13 
cannon  fired  on  the  height 
after  which  a fire  of  Musquetry 
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Began  on  the  right  of  the  front 
line  and  proceeded  to  the  left  of 
the  same  and  then  instantly 
beginning  on  the  left  of  the 
rear  line  proceeded  to  the  right 
of  the  same  after  this  firing 
was  over  a fourth  cannon 
from  the  Park  was  the  signal 
for  three  cheers  and  Long  Live 
the  King  of  France 
after  this  Thirteen  more 
Cannon  and  Musquetry  as 
aforesaid  the  signal  and  three 
cheers  and  a shout  of  God 
Save  the  friendly  Powers 
of  Europe — 

The  third  cannon  & Musque 
as  aforesaid  signal  and  cheers 
and  a shout  of  God  Save  the 
American  States 
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as  soon  as  this  was  concluded 
the  troops  Marchd  to  their 
respective  quarters  no  accident 

day 

happend  during  this 
after  the  Fue  de  J oy  was  over 
and  the  troops  dismisd  his 
Excellency  invitd  the  officers 
of  the  Army  to  assemble 
under  a booth  that  was  prepad 
for  the  purpose  and  partake 
of  a cold  Collation  which  was 
prepard  for  them  where  he  did 
us  the  honour  eat  and  drink 
with  us  where  many  patriotic 
Toasts  were  drank  and  the 
concluded  with  harmless  Mirth 
and  jollity* 

Tth  This  afternoon  the  first 
Jersey  Kgt  receivd  orders  to  march 
tomorrow  to  Jersey  to  join  the 
Second  under  the  command  of 
Coll  Shreve 
*This  day  was  a Genl 
releasement  of  prisoners 
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8 This  Morning  the  First 

Jersey  Regt  Marchd  for  Jersey 

10th  Lord  day  this  afternoon  orders 

were  issued  for  2500  men 

under  the  Command  of  the 

Marquess  La  Fayett  and  5 

field  pieces  under  the  Comma 

of  Capt  Lee  to  be  ready  to 

march  tomorrow  morning 

18th  About  8AM  the  Detachment 

set  out  with  which  I 

went  as  a Vollenteer 

in  the  Artillery  and  joind 

myself  to  a 3 pounder 

commanded  by  Lt  Doughty 

we  marchd  over  the  bridge 

and  about  sunset  arivd  at 

Barnhill  here  we  took  post 

and  remaind  that  night 
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the  next  day  and  night 
20th  this  morning  about 
8 O Clock  intelligence  arivd 
that  the  Enemy  were 
coming  upon  us  from 
every  quarter  that  one 
party  were  marching 
up  through  Germantown 
another  then  on  Whites  marsh 
heights  another  at  Plymouth 
Meeting  house  we  immedi 
ately  drew  up  in  order 
of  battle  and  then  marchd 
off  for  Mottsons  ford  on 
the  Schuylkiln  by  this  time 
the  several  parties  were 
within  half  a mile  of 
us  however  we  gaind 
the  ford — 
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Orossd  it  and  encampd  at  the  Gulf 
!Mills  towards  evening  we  marchd 
to  Swedes  ford  and  encamped  for  the 
Night — 

21st  this  Morning  Crossd  the  ford 
and  Marchd  again  to  Barnhill 
took  post  on  our  old  Ground 
about  IVIidnight  Marchd 
off  to  Swedes  ford  again  here 
we  halted  drew  provision 
and  then  returnd  to  Camp 
this  evening  the  Marquess 
Received  a Commission  of 
Ambassador  of  his  Most 
Christian  Madjesty  to 
Congress — 
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VALLEY  FORGE  REVISITED 
hi/ 

William  Cox  Ewing,  A.  M* 


Ensign  George  Ewing  marched  to  the  Valley  Forge 
with  MaxwelPs  Brigade  of  the  Jersey  Continental  Line. 
I am  now  revisiting  it,  if  a man’s  identity  can  be  reckoned 
back  through  several  generations.  It  is  worth  visiting 
under  any  circumstances  and  an  increasing  swarm  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  pays 
annual  tribute  to  this  new  Mecca  of  American  patriotism. 

Valley  Forge  is  five  miles  from  the  King  of  Prussia; 
four  and  a half  from  Berwyn;  seven  from  Norristown, 
eight  from  Bryn  Mawr — all  wagon  roads.  It  is  on  the 
^^Skookl”  river,  generally  spelled  Schuylkill,  and  the  en- 
campment extended  one  mile  up  the  Valley  Creek  from 
which  the  iron  forge  took  its  name.  It  was  the  iron 
foundry  in  the  Valley  Creek.  There  was  an  early  tavern 
called  The  King  of  Prussia,  but  it  was  in  Germantown, 
and  was  the  meeting  place  of  commissioners  from  the 
British  and  American  forces. 

There  will  be  some  disappointment  in  attempting  to  read 
history  on  the  ground,  at  least  until  the  historical  societies 
have  much  more  fully  marked  the  spots  already  identified 
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and  have  thus  given  a basis  for  conjecture  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  points  still  unsettled.  Valley  Forgers  historical 
discovery  came  too  late  to  rescue  the  log  huts  of  the 
soldiers,  the  marquee  of  the  commander  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  various  brigades  and  the  quarters  of  other 
general  ofhcers.  The  very  existence  of  the  redoubts  and 
pickets  on  the  north  bank  of  Valley  Creek  is  hardly  ad- 
mitted on  the  ground;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  is 
generally  stoutly  denied.  The  lines  of  intrenchment  on 
the  south  side  are  not  quite  intact,  though  the  outer  line 
is  still  partly  visible,  and  the  inner  one  is  fairly  well 
preserved,  especially  the  part  in  the  woodland  portion  of 
the  camp  grounds.  The  forge  is  no  more,  except  as  a matter 
of  hot  dispute.  Later  dams  have  almost  obliterated  the 
memory  of  the  most  ancient  one,  which  has  slight  tradi- 
tional evidence  of  its  location. 

But  all  that  gave  the  place  its  value  in  Washington's 
eyes  still  remains.  Two  bluffs  fronting  a river,  that  is 
here  too  deep  to  ford,  flank  a creek  that  will  readily  supply 
an  army  with  water.  One  ridge  running  nearly  parallel 
with  the  creek  sweeps  around  with  gradually  increasing 
elevation  to  a high  hill  one  mile  from  the  river.  The  bluff 
on  the  other  bank  is  the  face  of  a broad  upland  that 
extends  back  to  a ridge  terminating  in  a hill  opposite  that 
first  mentioned  and  making  with  it  a canyon  less  than  one 
hundred  feet  in  width  and  half  a mile  long,  through  which 
the  Valley  Creek  runs.  The  slopes  of  the  canyon  make  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  are  formed  of  loose  shaly 
sand-stone,  broken  from  the  top  of  the  strata  on  the  south 
bank  and  still  in  place  on  the  other.  Both  slopes  are  cov- 
ered with  a fine  forest  growth  that  reaches  the  hilltops  and 
makes  a picturesque  setting  for  this  part  of  the  camp 
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ground.  The  appearance  today  is  probably  much  the  same 
as  it  was  in  the  Kevolution.  General  Weeden  recites  the 
orders  issued  to  the  soldiers  engaged  in  cutting  firewood 
to  preserve  the  larger  timbers  for  building  the  soldiers^ 
huts.  * * * 

At  the  head  of  the  canyon  is  a bowl  one-third  of  a mile 
wide,  whose  low  brim  overlooks  the  great  Chester  Valley. 
General  Knox,  with  his  artillery,  and  General  Lord  Sterl- 
ing occupied  this  bowl.  The  two  summits  were  fortified, 
occasional  pickets  marked  the  ridge  and  upland  on  the 
north  bank,  and  a double  line  of  intrenchments  with  outly- 
ing redoubts,  stretched  to  the  river  on  the  other  bank, 
where  lay  most  of  the  encampment  and  which  was  most 
exposed  to  attack  by  a force  coming  up  from  the  Delaware. 
Inside  of  the  intrenchments  were  the  log  hut  quarters  of 
the  various  commands.  * * * 

The  camp  at  Valley  Forge  invited  attack,  as  it  was 
within  striking  distance  of  Philadelphia,  where  General 
Howe  lay  all  the  winter  of  1777-8  with  an  army  superior 
to  Washington’s  in  its  solidarity  and  equipment,  if  not  at 
all  times  in  numbers.  There  was  mooted,  indeed,  a pro- 
ject of  investment  of  his  whole  force  to  starve  him  into 
surrender,  when  it  became  known  from  deserters  how  much 
suffering  there  was  in  the  camp  from  insufficiency  of  sup- 
plies. The  journal  of  Lt.  Col.  John  Graves  Simcoe  speaks 
of  this  project  with  disparagement.  He  had  raided  the 
settlement  with  his  Queen’s  Kangers  prior  to  Washington’s 
occupation  of  the  ground  and  knew  of  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  an  effective  siege,  but  did  believe  it  possible 
to  carry  the  camp  by  assault.  Nothing  was  ever  attempted, 
however,  and  the  force  was  left  to  face  the  difficulties 
natural  to  its  situation,  which  were  at  no  time  greater 
than  in  this  terrible  winter. 
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Fort  Washington,  near  the  head  of  the  intrenchments, 
has  still  the  embrasure  of  its  battery,  and  pits  mark  the 
location  of  magazine  and  huts.  Fort  Huntington  has  a 
pretty  grove  of  trees  telling  its  age  and  the  star  redoubt  is 
still  found  near  the  river  bank.  Maxwell's  brigade,  with 
which  my  ancestor  served  in  the  beginning  of  the  encamp- 
ment, was  in  the  center  of  the  line  and  in  front  of  the 
marquee  which  General  Washington  occupied  until  the 
completion  of  the  huts  early  in  January,  1778.  Here  he 
made  daily  visits  during  the  long  siege  of  starvation,  sick- 
ness and  rough  weather.  The  soldiers  formed  an  estimate 
of  his  character  which  they  never  forgot  and  their  loyalty 
to  the  person  of  Washington  was  an  important  element  in 
determining  the  final  success  of  the  war.  They  Imew  the 
truth  of  his  statement,  formally  expressed  in  general  or- 
ders : ‘Wour  general  uncreasingly  employs  his  thoughts  on 
the  means  of  relieving  your  distresses,  supplying  your 
wants,  and  bringing  your  labors  to  a speedy  and  prosper- 
ous issue.’’  He  was  never  heard  to  swear  but  often  to  pray. 
Isaac  Potts  told  no  mythical  tale  of  the  terrible  winter 
when  he  described  to  his  daughter  his  coming  over  the  hill 
from  the  forge,  and,  hearing  a voice  in  the  woods,  on  steal- 
ing in,  he  saw  the  General  praying  for  his  men. 

^^Washington  was  never  seen  to  smile  but  once,”  1 quote 
Ensign  Ewing’s  statement  to  his  daughter  dictated  by  her 
in  1854 : ^‘An  Irishman  had  come  on  six  Hessians  wash- 
ing potatoes  in  a creek,  and,  taking  possession  of  their 
guns,  ordered  them  to  march  to  the  camp.  Washington 
asked  how  he  could  have  taken  them  prisoners.  He  said 
that  he  surrounded  them.”  This  disposes  of  the  similar 
McClellan  anecdote  of  the  civil  war,  unless  the  same  Irish- 
man participated  in  both  wars  and  repeated  his  exploit. 
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As  arranged  for  two  companies,  the  huts  were  in  three 
rows,  four  deep,  holding  twelve  men  each,  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  men.  The  enlistment  of  General  Maxwell’s 
brigade  was  on  the  basis  of  sixty  men  to  a company.  In 
the  rear  was  one  hut  for  the  officers  of  the  two  companies. 
It  had  been  intended  that  all  Avithout  distinction  of  rank 
should  be  so  housed,  but  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the 
higher  officers  found  quarters  in  the  stone  farm  houses  in 
the  neighborhood  of  their  commands. 

Tlie  huts  were  built  of  logs,  roofed  Avith  staves,  and  were 
18  X 16  feet,  outside,  with  chimney  in  the  east  end  on  the 
south  side.  The  height  to  the  eaves  was  six  feet  or  a little 
more.  The  journal  gives  these  particulars  of  MaxAvelFs 
brigade.  Washington’s  orderly  book  must  give  the  inside 
dimensions  Avffien  it  directs  the  huts  to  be  made  14  x 16,  for 
General  Weeden’s  orderly  book  directs  the  reservation  of 
logs  16  and  18  feet  in  length  for  building  the  huts.  The 
walls  were  a foot  thick,  chinked  and  plastered  Avith  clay. 
There  was  a hut  for  each  general  officer,  one  for  the  staff 
of  each  brigade  and  one  for  the  field  officer  of  each  regi- 
ment. I found  on  the  north  bank  of  Valley  Creek,  in  the 
woods  beyond  the  first  run,  the  ruins  of  a building  having 
the  dimensions  of  the  huts,  as  far  as  the  ground  plan 
would  show.  The  charred  fragments  of  the  staves  were  all 
that  remained  of  the  building. 

Washington’s  life  guard  was  composed  originally  of  Vir- 
ginians but  he  added  one  hundred  men  selected  from  all 
the  commands  at  the  Forge,  under  the  command  of  Caleb 
Gibbs  of  Rhode  Island,  Captain-Commandant.  These  Avere 
picked  men,  five  feet  eight  to  ten  inches  tall,  and  they  were 
drilled  by  Baron  Steuben  in  the  new  drill  and  maneuA^ers 
introduced  by  him  as  inspector  general.  ^^He  appears  to 
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be  much  of  a gentleman”  says  Washington,  of  Baron 
Steuben,  ‘^and  as  far  as  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing, a man  of  military  knowledge  and  acquainted  with  the 
world.”  This  was  the  Baron’s  introduction  to  Valley 
Forge,  February  27,  1778.  * * * 

The  position  of  Generals  Knox  and  Sterling  has  been 
given.  Gen.  McIntosh  was  at  the  redoubt  now  called  Ft. 
Washington;  then  came  Huntington,  Conway,  Maxwell 
and  Varnum,  the  last  occupying  the  Stevens  homestead, 
which  has  been  in  one  family  for  seven  generations.  To- 
wards Valley  Creek  were  Generals  Muhlenburg,  Weeden, 
Paterson,  Learned,  Glover,  Parr,  Wayne,  Scott  and  Wood- 
ford. The  artificers  were  across  the  creek,  perhaps  at  the 
stone-crushing  mill,  and  a bake-house  was  built  near  the 
cotton-factory  of  later  days.  The  bake-house  must  have 
been  of  some  size,  for  it  was  used  for  courtsmartial  and  for 
entertainment  when  occasion  arose  for  such  novel  revel  at 
the  camp.  There  was  also  a bake-house  near  Fort  Wash- 
ington and  it  still  is  in  some  sort  of  existence. 

A stone  slab  at  Fort  Huntington  marks  the  grave  of  an 
American  soldier  killed  by  a neighboring  farmer,  who  had 
complained  to  General  Wayne  of  the  depredation  of  the 
soldiers  and  had  been  told  impatiently  to  shoot  them  if 
they  trespassed  again.  The  army  lost,  says  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Kush,  1,500  head  of  horses  for  want  of  forage.  A 
week’s  rations  for  a soldier  were  three  ounces  of  meat  and 
three  pounds  of  fiour.  Rations  were  sometimes  two  days 
overdue  when  issued.  Men  were  left  24  hours  on  picket. 
There  was  not  money  enough  in  February  to  pay  the  No- 
vember roll  in  full.  General  Wayne  said  that  Falstaff’s 
company  was  comparatively  well  clad,  for  Falstaff  had  one 
shirt  in  his  company,  while  he  did  not  have  one  whole  shirt 
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to  a brigade.  In  February,  General  Varnum  wrote  to  Gen- 
eral Greene : ^^Tbe  army  must  soon  dissolve.  Many  of  the 
troops  are  destitute  of  meat  and  are  several  days  in  arrear. 
The  horses  are  dying  for  want  of  forage.  The  country  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  camp  is  exhausted.  There  cannot  be  a 
moral  certainty  of  bettering  their  condition  while  we  re- 
main here.  We  cannot  reconcile  their  sufferings  to  the  sen- 
timents of  honest  men.  No  political  conditions  can  jus- 
tify it.’^ 

The  condition  of  the  men  in  their  Homeric  camp  was 
better  than  it  had  been  in  the  preceding  months  of  march- 
ing and  countermarching.  They  were  somehow  fed  and 
occasionally  an  allowance  of  drink  was  served  out,  and  the 
bake-house  saw  an  occasional  play,  and  there  was  preach- 
ing in  the  regiments,  the  hospitals  were  visited.  The  Rev. 
James  Sproat,  recording  his  visit,  was  very  highly  pleased 
with  the  situation  of  the  camp.  On  the  reception  of  the 
news  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  of  alliance  with 
France  and  Spain  the  soldiers  held  a jolification,  as  they 
had  previously  celebrated  May-day  with  honors  to  King 
Tammany.  General  Washington  would  dine  with  an  offi- 
cer and  play  at  cricket  with  the  staff.  Life  was  not  alto- 
gether gloomy  at  the  camp  and  the  army  came  from  its 
long  period  of  inaction  improved  in  discipline,  new 
modeled  in  organization  and  with  some  uniformity  in  drill 
established  throughout  its  ranks. 

When  General  Lafayette  returned  to  the  United  States 
(in  1824),  he  revisited  Valley  Forge  and  pointed  out  the 
location  of  a rifle  pit,  which  has  now  found  a place  upon 
the  chart  through  the  memory  of  a boy  who  witnessed  the 
aged  Frenchman’s  pleasure  in  viewing  the  scenes  of  his 
youthful  exploits,  the  most  distinguished  in  his  eventful 
life. 
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In  various  ways  parts  of  the  ground-record  have  been 
recovered.  In  1877  a group  of  citizens  were  proposing  a 
monument  in  connection  with  the  centennial  about  to  be 
celebrated.  William  Holstein  struck  the  right  chord  when 
he  said  the  monument  is  built;  it  is  Washington’s  head- 
quarters, and  assured  of  the  support  of  his  associates  he 
paid  that  evening  half  the  purchase  price  of  the  Isaac 
Potts  house;  the  Sons  of  the  American  Kevolution  later 
contributing  the  other  half,  and  the  first  reservation  at 
the  camp  was  made.  The  centennial  attracted  some  60,000 
people  and  disclosed  Valley  Forge  to  the  world.  This  was 
in  1879,  occurring  a year  late,  as  most  of  our  centen- 
nials do. 

The  late  Dr.  Francis  M.  Brooke,  by  his  laborious  and 
costly  researches  paved  the  way  for  the  acquisition  by  the 
state  of  a tract  of  land  at  the  Forge,  including  the  line  of 
intrenchments  and  the  principal  redoubts.  This  is  now  the 
Valley  Forge  Park  with  handsome  drives  and  walks  lead- 
ing to  the  principal  points  of  interest.  The  fields  lately 
under  cultivation,  or  in  meadows,  have  a light  iron  fence 
around  them  and  are  bright  with  spring  beauties,  but- 
tercups and  other  fiowers  of  the  season.  The  hills  have  a 
varied  growth  of  timber,  mostly  deciduous,  with  a sprink- 
ling of  pines  and  cedars,  and  rising  to  the  older  woods  of 
the  summit.  Bright  azaleas  lighten  the  brushy  margin  of 
the  woods.  Horse-chestnut  blooms  are  found  here  and 
there  and  weeping  vdllows  mark  some  of  the  camps,  while 
cherry  trees  are  found  that  far  exceed  their  usual  girth 
and  take  on  in  their  old  age  the  rougher  habit  of  the  oak. 
A fine  drive  is  making  along  the  outer  intrenchment,  which 
has  but  lately  been  bought  by  the  state.  Unfortunately, 
the  roads  and  drives  have  long  since  cut  off  Fort  Washing- 
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ton  from  its  unmarked  outworks,  possibly  not  even  in- 
cluded in  the  reservation  and  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
historical  student.  A military  engineer  is  needed  to  trace 
out  the  lines  ^vhich  only  a practiced  eye  can  hnd  or  a mar- 
tial training  appreciate. 

The  next  step  should  be  the  marking  of  the  various  com- 
mands, as  nearly  as  may  be  determined ; especially  the  lo- 
cating of  the  redoubts  and  pickets  on  the  north  side  of  the 
creek,  which  are  now  altogether  forgotten,  and  for  which 
it  is  said  that  Governor  S.  W.  Pennypacker  has  found  very 
valuable  data  abroad.  Governor  Pennypacker  has  much 
more  than  the  ordinary  student^s  historical  interest  in  this 
matter,  for  he  has  lived  on  a farm  on  the  upland  embraced 
within  the  line  of  pickets  north  of  Valley  Forge,  and  his 
family  has  owned  for  generations  the  mills  where  Wash- 
ington’s army  encamped  after  the  Germantown  fight,  also 
known  as  Pawling’s  Mills  and  owned  successively  by  Joost 
Heydt,  their  builder,  Paaling,  and  Samuel  Pennypacker. 

The  only  claimant  for  distinction  on  the  north  or  west 
bank  of  the  creek  is  the  military  hospital,  now  a fine  stone 
building,  kept  as  an  inn  which,  with  the  commodious 
Washington  Inn  near  headquarters,  guarantees  that  the 
public  will  not  be  so  hungry,  so  thirsty,  nor  so  ill-lodged  as 
the  soldiers  were  during  the  famous  encampment.  Near 
the  supposed  place  of  the  artificers’  quarters  is  a stone- 
crushing mill  which  shares  wdth  the  automobile  factory 
the  manufacturing  glories  of  the  village.  There  is  a post 
ofiS.ce  store,  and  a public  library  has  been  established  in 
a building  fifty  years  old,  belonging  to  the  Patriotic  Order 
of  the  Sons  of  America.  The  church  and  school  complete 
the  general  story. 

The  central  point  of  interest  is  Washington’s  headquar- 
ters, the  Isaac  Potts  home»  the  main  building  of  which  is 
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jjretty  niuch  as  Washington  found  it  and  left  it,  a two- 
story  house  of  dressed  stone,  pointed  24  x 33  feet.  A frame 
addition  was  built  for  Washington's  use,  one  story  and  a 
half  high.  This  is  now  replaced  by  stone,  uniform  with 
the  original  building ; and  a log  cabin  dining  room  is  now 
recalled  by  an  ornamental  log  cabin,  which  covers  a stair- 
way leading  to  an  underground  vault,  from  which  origin- 
ally a tunnel  led  to  the  river  bank. 

The  interior  woodwork  is  in  a fine  state  of  preservation. 
The  house  and  grounds  are  kept  up  by  the  Valley  Forge 
Association,  in  which  is  a representative  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  association  having  developed 
from  the  Montgomery  County  historical  society,  and  it 
provides  in  Mr.  Ellis  R.  Hampton  an  intelligent  curator 
of  the  relics  of  the  camp  and  the  skirmishes  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. There  are  many  curios,  Indian  relics,  a Wash- 
ington hatchet,  the  fiintlock  musket  of  the  guide  that  led 
the  night  march  on  Germantown,  a British  Royal  George 
cannon,  a small  brass  howitzer,  charts  of  the  ground  and 
photographs.  Two  of  the  rooms  are  furnished  in  colonial 
style,  one  with  furniture  that  Washington  might  have  had 
at  Mount  Vernon,  but  certainly  did  not  have  at  Valley 
Forge,  the  other  having  the  plain  country  furniture  of  the 
northern  farm  house,  a truer  picture  of  Washington’s  ac- 
tual degree  of  comfort  during  the  encampment.  The  walls 
are  hung  with  portraits  of  Washington’s  generals  and  with 
a fine  collection  of  various  engravings  of  Washington,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  is  that  picturing  him  reading 
the  Ducli4  letter,  where  the  ex-chaplain  to  Congress  ad- 
vises him  to  ^‘negotiate  for  America  at  the  Head  of  his 
Army”  and  secure  the  repeal  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Of  another  portrait  Mrs.  Washington  could 
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well  say  the  artist  ^‘is  not  altogether  mistaken  with  re- 
spect to  the  languor  of  the  general’s  eye,  for  although  his 
countenance  when  affected  by  joy  or  anger  is  full  of  ex- 
pression, yet  when  the  muscles  are  in  a state  of  repose  his 
eye  certainly  wants  animation” ; but  of  this  particular  por- 
trait no  such  apology  is  needed.  There  is  in  the  attitude, 
the  expression  of  the  face,  and  in  the  look,  an  intensity  of 
feeling  in  harmony  with  the  mental  picture  of  Washington 
at  Valley  Forge.  That  Washington  dismissed  the  Duche 
suggestion  with  a brief  reference  to  Congress,  a curt  mes- 
sage to  the  writer  and  kindly  taken  advice  to  Duche’s  rela- 
tive was  no  indication  that  he  did  not  feel  the  stab,  though 
he  gave  no  sign. 

In  one  of  my  brief  visits  to  headquarters  the  little  son 
of  the  guardian  of  the  nation’s  past  informed  me  of  a book 
his  father  had  ^Vhere  the  Good  Man  tells  us  not  to  kill 
people  nor  to  steal  apples”,  two  crimes  that  seemed  to  him 
of  equal  magnitude.  There  seems  to  be  a general  readiness 
at  the  camp  to  give  information  to  inquirers,  but  a com- 
mittee of  investigation  would  have  as  many  minority  re- 
ports as  it  had  members,  for  the  local  testimony  is  very 
conflicting. 

Aside  from  the  points  mentioned,  there  are  marks  of  an 
old  dam,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Forge,  with  an  old 
road  leading  to  it,  two  other  dams  in  plain  evidence,  ruins 
of  a flour  mill  and  cotton  factory,  the  headquarters  of  Gen- 
eral Knox  on  the  farm  now  belonging  to  Attorney  General 
Knox,  and  General  Yarnum’s  headquarters  on  the  Stevens 
homestead.  The  foundations  of  the  hut  occupied  by  Baron 
Steuben  were  still  pointed  out  a half  century  ago  on  the 
farm  of  William  Henry  on  the  road  to  Port  Kennedy,  and 
the  Jacob  Massey  farm  had  a triangular  redoubt  measur- 
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ing  forty  rods  to  a side.  One  monument  has  been  erected 
at  the  camp.  A memorial  chapel  has  now  been  proposed 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  erected.  The  President’s  recent 
address  at  the  Forge  will  bear  that  much  material  fruit 
as  it  will  perform  the  more  ethical  function  of  impressing, 
as  the  lesson  of  Valley  Forge,  the  high  value  of  patient 
endurance,  more  difficult  to  learn  than  the  virtue  of  su- 
preme effort,  the  lesson  of  Gettysburg. 

From  the  summit  of  the  ridge  can  be  seen  Barren  Hill, 
or  as  it  was  and  is  more  commonly  called  Barn  Hill,  the 
scene  of  Lafayette’s  camp  where  he  was  hedged  in  by  ten 
thousand  of  the  British  and  his  escape  by  a skillful 
maneuver  was  watched  by  Washington  with  great  inter- 
est. General  Lafayette  had  been  sent  by  Washington  to 
make  a reconnaisance  in  force  to  ascertain  the  movements 
of  the  British  troops,  whose  inaction  could  not  be  expected 
to  continue  much  longer.  The  utmost  care  was  exercised 
to  prevent  General  Howe  from  learning  of  the  detachment 
of  this  force,  but  the  orders  were  issued  on  Friday,  May 
10th,  1778,  to  prepare  for  a march  the  next  day  and  the 
movement  was  delayed  one  week.  On  the  18th,  Lafayette 
left  Valley  Forge  with  2,500  men,  fifty  Indian  scouts  sent 
by  Col.  Willetts,  and  five  pieces  of  artillery  under  Capt. 
Lee.  They  marched  to  Barren  Hill  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Schuylldll  river  and  encamped  in  a large  field  on  the  sum- 
mit, the  Indian  scouts  across  the  road,  and  General  Lafay- 
ette occupied  the  Lutheran  Church  on  a lower  knob  to  the 
north.  They  lay  the  next  day  in  camp  and  Lafayette  sum- 
moned Capt.  Allen  McLane,  the  famous  light  rider,  to  ar- 
range for  obtaining  information  from  the  city.  Gen.  Howe 
had  been  informed  by  a spy  of  the  dispatch  of  this  force 
and,  desirous  of  performing  some  brilliant  exploit  before 
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his  departure  for  England,  determined  to  capture  Lafay- 
ette and  all  his  force.  He  dispatched  General  Grant  with 
5,000  selected  men  to  seize  the  fort  in  the  rear  of  the 
American  troops  by  a forced  march  by  night.  Marching 
out  of  Philadelphia  on  the  Germantown  road  he  turned 
off  at  the  Eising  Sun  tavern,  passed  Lafayette^s  left,  com- 
oletely  hidden  by  the  forest,  and  gained  Plymouth  meeting 
house,  one  mile  beyond  him  and  nearer  the  fort,  and  by 
daybreak  his  advance  under  Major  Simcoe  was  pushing 
on  to  the  fort.  He  had  made  a march  of  twenty  miles  and 
passed  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  American  troops 
without  discovery.  General  Gray  moving  in  concert  with 
General  Grant  occupied  the  Eidge  Eoad,  between  the 
American  forces  and  the  river,  and  ought  to  have  effected 
a junction  with  General  Grant  at  the  fort.  General  Howe 
was  in  Germantown  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  and  in- 
vited a party  of  ladies  and  gentleman  to  drive  with  him 
that  evening  to  meet  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  when  he 
would  bring  him  back  with  him  to  the  city. 

A militiaman  on  the  line  of  Grant’s  march  was  routed 
out  of  bed  and  fled  to  warn  the  Americans.  Capt.  Mc- 
Lane  was  informed  of  the  movements  of  General  Gray  in 
the  Eidge  Eoad  and  sent  Captain  Parr  across  the  coun- 
try to  take  possession  of  Vandevin’s  hill  and  hold  it  at  all 
hazard,  while  he  himself  posted  to  Lafayette.  It  was  at  8 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  that  Lafayette  received 
the  various  reports  of  the  British  advance  from  Plymouth 
meetinghouse,  Germantown  and  Whitemarsh  hills.  The 
British  force  was  also  seen  from  Valley  Forge  and  signal 
guns  were  flred.  Lafayette  paraded  his  men,  fronted  Gen. 
Grant,  now  within  a half-mile  of  him,  and  sending  a force 
to  check  Gen.  Gray,  withdrew  his  main  force  by  a forest 
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road  to  Matson’s  ford,  passing  the  British  advance  party 
unhindered,  for,  perplexed  at  a cross  road,  this  party  had 
delayed  advancing  until  too  late  to  reach  the  river.  When 
Grant  found  the  line  of  battle  was  only  a blind,  he  hurried 
on  a body  of  cavalry  in  pursuit  and  these  saw  the  heads  of 
the  ^rtnericans  bobbing  in  the  river  like  the  corks  of  a fish- 
ing seine. 

Once  across  the  Schuylkill,  Lafayette  avoided,  it  is  said, 
the  open  valley  and  went  up  stream  to  the  Gulph,  in  whose 
narrow  canyon  he  was  safe  from  flank  attack  and  Wash- 
ington could  meet  the  British  pursuit  at  the  head  of  the 
valley.  Spending  the  night  at  Swede’s  ford  on  the  21st  he 
re-crossed  the  Schuylkill,  marched  to  Barren  Hill  and  took 
post  on  the  old  camp  ground.  At  midnight  he  retired  to 
Swede’s  ford  and  the  next  day  returned  to  Valley  Forge. 

In  the  course  of  the  action,  a party  of  red-coat  dragoons 
came  upon  the  Indian  scouts  and  were  received  with  such 
yells  that  they  rode  off  in  one  direction  and  the  Indians 
equally  terrified  ran  away  in  the  other.  Hot  only  was 
General  Howe  disappointed  of  his  guests,  he  was  late  for 
dinner  and  had  but  raillery  for  sauce.  Lafayette’s  success 
in  extricating  his  force  from  the  midst  of  armies  four  times 
his  strength  earned  him  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers  and 
the  respect  of  his  superiors.  It  was  called  by  Simcoe  an- 
other instance  of  Washington’s  luck,  to  save  a force  that  by 
all  the  rules  of  war  was  sacrificed.  It  secured  him  the 
command  at  Monmouth  that  General  Charles  Lee  unfortu- 
nately was  not  content  to  let  him  retain,  and  later  war- 
ranted his  designation  to  the  campaign  in  Virginia  that 
sealed  his  honors  in  the  final  surrender  of  Yorlffown.  As 
a happy  coincidence  he  returned  to  Valley  Forge  to  receive 
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an  appointment  as  delegate  to  Congress*.  From  the  star 
redoubt  is  pointed  out  a group  of  buildings  across  the 
Schuylkill  where  cannon  balls  from  the  redoubt  had 
dropped  into  a group  of  British  marauders  and  interrupted 
their  raid.  Such  balls  were  found  there  some  years  ago, 
and  some  one  recalled  the  fact  that  Lafayette  had  described 
the  incident  when  revisiting  Valley  Forge. 

An  old  soldier  of  the  camp  named  Woodman  bought  a 
farm  near  the  Forge  and  one  day  in  1796  was  plowing  in 
the  field  as  a gentleman  rode  up  accompanied  by  a negro 
servant.  He  was  an  elderly  man  of  dignified  appearance, 
dressed  in  a plain  suit  of  black.  He  alighted  from  his 
horse,  climbed  the  fence,  and  coming  up  to  Mr.  Woodman 
shook  his  hand  and  began  to  ask  about  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  state  of  the  crops  and  farm  prospects. 
Woodman  said  he  could  tell  hun  little  about  the  people  as 
he  was  a newcomer  but  he  had  been  at  the  Forge  during 
the  encampment.  ^^So  was  was  the  answer,  am 
George  Washington.’^  Mr.  Woodman  apologized  for  not 
recognizing  his  old  commander  and  for  treating  the  Presi- 
dent with  so  little  respect.  There  was  no  time  for  cere- 
mony, however,  as  an  imperative  engagement  demanded  an 
immediate  return  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  greeting  of  an 
old  soldier  was  Washington’s  last  reception  at  Valley 
Forge. 


♦Evidently  based  on  the  Journal  entry  of  May  21,  1778,  which 
recorded  a rumor  in  the  camp  that  was  without  foundation  in 
fact  [Ed.]. 
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In  Historic  Families  of  America  edited  by  Walter  W. 
Spooner  there  is  an  account  of  the  family  to  which  my 
brother  William  largely  contributed. 

The  name  is  of  Celtic  derivation.  The  arms  of  the 
Scottish  branches  have  an  embattled  chevron  with  rowels 
of  spurs  above  it  and  the  sun  below. 

The  earliest  identified  ancestor  was  James  Ewing  of 
Glasgow.  James  had  a son  named  Findley.  The  name  is 
variously  spelled.  He  settled  in  Ireland  near  London- 
derry. He  was  a Captain  in  the  army  of  William  of 
Orange.  He  married  in  Ireland  a wife  name  Jane,  whose 
family  name  was  probably  Porter.  Here  in  1695,  was 
born  George^s  grandfather,  Thomas  Ewing.  He  emigrated 
to  America  landing  at  Southhampton,  Long  Island.  Two 
brothers  came  with  him.  This  is  stated  on  the  authority 
of  my  grandfather;  but,  as  my  sister,  Mrs.  Martin,  once 
remarked,  ^^the  picture  of  three  brothers  is  so  common 
that  I never  trust  it.’^  However,  in  this  instance  the 
names  are  preserved,  William  and  Kobert,  and  there  are 
families  in  the  West  and  South  which  seem  to  require 
one  or  more  emigrants  in  addition  to  Thomas. 

In  the  year  1718  Thomas  moved  to  West  Jersey  and 
settled  at  Cohansey  or  Greenwich.  Here  he  came  to  be  a 
deacon  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  here  he  died  March 
11  (N.  S.)  1748. 

Thomas,  in  1720,  married  Mary  Maskell,  then  in  her 
19th  year.  His  first  sight  of  her  was  when  watering  her 
horse  in  a run  near  a mill  w'here  he  was  at  work.  He  is 
reported  to  have  said  at  once:  shall  marry  that  girl.’^ 

Her  father  was  a man  of  means,  much  of  which  she  in- 
herited. Her  grandfathers  were  emigrants  from  England 
and  both  married  here,  Thomas  Maskell  to  Bythia  Par- 
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sons  in  1658  and  Thomas  Stathem  to  Ruth  UdeU  in  1671. 
Her  parents  were  Thomas  and  Mercy  Maskell. 

Thomas  and  Mary  Eiving  had  ten  children,  of  whom 
four  only  concern  my  relation.  The  oldest  of  the  children 
was  named  Maskell,  who  died  in  1796. 

There  is  in  my  possession  a work  in  three  volumes  en- 
titled ^^The  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Parish  Officer^^  by 
Richard  Burn,  Clerk,  (seventh  edition)  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1762.  It  was  in  the  library  of  Robert  Hamilton 
of  Newton,  New  Jersey,  and  was  presented  to  my  father 
by  the  Hon.  Milton  I.  Southard,  his  law  partner,  who 
married  Mr.  Hamilton’s  daughter.  Maskell  was  the  first 
owner  of  this  book  which  he  purchased  in  1765.  He  had 
a son  Thomas,  a physician,  and  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
a surgeon  with  the  rank  of  Major,  who  acquired  the  book 
in  1779.  I reproduce  here  the  front  fly  leaf  of  volume  3. 
The  bookplates  there  appearing  are  of  his  son  and  name- 
sake, who  died  in  1825.  From  the  smaller  plate  is  taken 
the  border  found  on  the  cover,  adopted  at  the  suggestion 
of  my  Cousin  Charles  Ewing,  the  architect.  The  larger 
plate  is  attributed  by  Charles  Dexter  Allen  to  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  John  Ewing,  Provost  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  coat  of  arms  is  of  the  Ewing  family. 
Doubtless  the  sextant  is  worked  into  the  frame  to  indicate 
Dr.  Ewing’s  interest  in  astronomy,  navigation  and  survey- 
ing. His  plate  is  unsigned  and  not  dated  but  was  probably 
engraved  during  Dr.  Ewing’s  visit  to  England  (1773-1775). 
A good  deal  of  the  frame  of  the  larger  plate  is  apparently 
adopted  from  the  arms  of  the  Fraternity  of  Masons.  There 
is  a book  in  the  Library  of  Congress  ^‘Aheman  Rezon”, 
published  in  1783  by  order  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Penn- 
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sylvania,  the  frontispiece  of  which  so  resembles  the  plate 
as  to  suggest  a common  origin  for  the  two  designs. 

Two  of  the  sons  of  Thomas  and  Mary,  Joshua  and 
James  are  mentioned  in  the  Journal.  Joshua  and  his 
family  lived  witli  his  mother.  After  her  death  in  1785  he 
with  his  family  moved  to  the  West. 

Both  Joshua  and  James  were  weavers  by  trade  before 
the  war.  Joshua’s  wife  was  named  Hannah  Harris.  He 
was  a Cai)tain  in  the  Militia.  James  was  the  youngest 
son  and  was  born  at  Greenwich  July  12  (23)  1744.  He 
was  a Lieutenant  in  the  2nd  Battalion  Cumberland  Militia 
and  a paymaster  of  Militia.  After  the  war  he  studied  law 
and  became  a Conmion  Pleas  Judge.  He  was  Commis- 
sioner of  Loans  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  during  the 
whole  period  through  which  that  office  was  continued.  He 
died  at  Trenton  October  16,  1823.  Charles  Ewing,  once 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  was 
his  son  and  his  only  child.  The  service  of  these  two 
brothers,  Joshua  and  James,  is  not  noted  in  Heitman’s 
Register.  I make  the  statement  about  their  rank  in  the 
Militia  on  the  authority  of  my  brother  William. 

The  second  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary — named  Thomas^ — 
was  the  father  of  George  Ewing.  He  was  born  October 
6 (17)  1722  and  died  May  27,  1771.  He  was  a blacksmith 
by  trade  and  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the 
year  1767  he  and  his  sons  built  a house  still  standing  in 
Greenwich.  Every  nail  in  the  house  was  wrought  on  his 
anvil.  George  inherited  the  house  and  occupied  it  until 
1785. 

Thomas  (2d)  was  married  three  times,  to  Phebe  Sayre, 
Rachel  Dixon,  and  Sarah  daughter  of  Philip  and  Hope 
Vickars.  Phebe’s  two  children  died  in  infancy.  Rachel 
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likewise  had  two  children,  both  named  Dixon.  The  second 
Dixon  during  the  war  was  Tory. 

Sarah  Vickars  was  evidently  a woman  of  spirit.  After 
the  death  of  Phehe  Sayre,  Thomas  paid  court  to  her  and 
was  rejected.  He  then  turned  to  another  who,  passing 
Sarah’s  house  one  evening  remarked,  loudly  enough  to  be 
heard  within,  that  Sarah  was  ^Vearing  the  willow.” 
Sarah,  thereupon,  set  out  for  a walk,  and,  passing  Thomas, 
gave  him  a smile  which  caused  him  to  join  her.  They 
were  married  on  June  20,  1751. 

Of  the  children  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Vickars  Ewdng, 
five  died  in  infancy.  These  were  Sarah,  Hope,  Joel, 
Hannah  and  Thomas.  The  line  of  Thomases  was  thus 
broken,  to  be  renew^ed  to  the  fourth  generation  with  a son 
of  George.  Four  children  survived  their  parents;  Kachel, 
George,  Phebe  born  1762  and  Sarah  (2d)  born  1769. 
Rachel  is  doubtless  the  sister  mentioned  in  the  Journal. 
It  is  believed  that  she  died  in  1778.  She  married  Benjamin 
Peck.  She  had  two  children  Thomas  E.  and  Rachel.  The 
Peck  family  was  known  in  the  West  until  recent  years 
when  trace  of  them  was  lost.  Phebe  in  January  1784, 
married  Remington  Ewing,  a Revolutionary  soldier. 
George  is  mentioned  in  Phebe’s  marriage  bond.  Whether 
Remington  Ewing  was  related  I do  not  know.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  Judge  Remmenton  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
Judge’s  will.  Sarah,  in  1787,  married  Captain  John 
Morgan.  The  family  are  still  represented  in  Champaign 
County,  Ohio.  My  brother  thought  that  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  Phebe  and  Sarah  found  a home  with 
their  Uncle  Joshua  Ewing  and  their  Grandmother  Ewing 
upon  a farm  which  she  inherited  from  her  father  Thomas 
Maskell. 
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George  was  born  March  18  (N.  S.)  1754,  as  it  is  entered 
in  the  church  record.  He  was  living  on  one  of  his  father’s 
places!  on  November  2,  1767,  mentioned  in  the  will  as 
^ ^twelve  acres  where  George  resides.”  There  is  also  a 
grant  to  him  of  sixteen  acres.  These  are  the  mentions  of 
him  so  far  found  to  the  commencement  of  the  Journal. 

The  records  of  the  War  Department  in  Washington 
supplement  the  Journal  and  are  in  fair  agreement  with 
it.  In  the  Dureau  of  Old  Eecords  in  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral’s Office  the  earliest  reference  is  as  follows. 

E 2 Dattalion  New  Jersey  George  Ewing  Private  Capt. 
Richard  HoAvell’s  Company  2nd  Regiment  New  Jersey 
Troops  Revolutionary  War  Appears  on  Company  Muster 
Roll  of  the  organization  named  above  for  the  months  from 
November  2,  1775  to  January  17,  1776.  Enlisted  Novem- 
ber 2,  1775. 

Various  memoranda  of  similar  form  show  that  he  was 
serving  at  all  times  mentioned  under  Colonel  Elias  Dayton 
in  either  the  second  or  third  regiment  of  foot  of  the  forces 
raised  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  was  at  various 
times  in  companies  commanded  respectively  by  Captains 
J oseph  Bloomfield,  Robert  Hagan,  Cornelius  Hennion,  and 
William  Gifford,  making  with  Richard  Howell,  five  cap- 
tains under  whom  he  served.  The  records  also  show  that 
he  was  in  Camp  at  Ticonderoga  in  November  1776  and 
was  at  Valley  Forge. 

It  further  appears  that  he  was  commissioned  Ensign  on 
January  1,  1777,  and  resigned  the  Commission  April  29, 
1778.  His  pay  as  Ensign  was  |20  (or  £8)  per  month. 

There  is  a further  note  that  on  November  11,  1777  he 
received  a Commission  as  Seconl  Lieutenant.  In  the  Pen- 
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sion  Office  there  is  a letter  written  to  his  son  Thomas 
under  date  of  April  23,  1819.  The  letter  says : 

‘‘A  Lieutenant  of  the  3rd  lleg.  (his  name  forgotten) 
was  captured.  As  he  styled  himself  an  officer  and 
could  not  produce  his  commission  (he)  Avas  treated 
with  uncommon  rigor.  Of  this  he  found  means  to 
inform  his  brother  officers.  As  we  had  long  Avaited  in 
expectation  of  Commissions  it  was  noAV  unanimously 
resolved  that  to  preA^ent  recehdug  similar  treatment 
Ave  Avould  not  expose  ourselves  to  the  chance  of  being 
made  captive  until  commissioned.  Of  this  the  Colonel 
was  duly  notified.  He  dispatched  me  immediately 
Avith  this  intelligence  to  Governor  Livingston  of  N.  J. 
and  an  earnest  request  that  the  commissions  might 
be  forAvarded  immediately,  which  was  complied  with, 
and  the  commissions  distributed  in  a few  days  * * *. 
The  Lieutenancy  * * * i received  in  Whitemarsh 
Heights  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  month  of  October 
1777.  This,  for  certain  reasons,  I never  acted  upon 
but  returned  it  in  a short  time,  still  retaining  the 
other,  and  doing  ensign  duty  until  I resigTied.’’ 

In  the  summer  of  1778  George  left  the  Continental  Army 
and  did  not  again  enlist  therein. 

In  the  NeAV  Jersey  Records,  besides  a reference  to  his 
services  as  ensign,  there  is  an  entry. 

George  EAving  Private,  Cumberland  County. 

Finally  in  Francis  B.  Heitman’s  Historical  Register  of 
officers  of  the  Continental  Army,  1775-1783,  there  is  the 
following  entry : 

^^George  Ewing  (N.  J.)  Ensign  3rd  JST.  J.  1st  Jany 
1777;  Resigned  April  29,  1778;  served  subsequently  as 
Lieutenant,  NeAV  Jersey  Militia.’’  He  was  commonly  called 
Lieutenant  Ewing  in  later  life. 
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According  to  a note  before  me  by  my  brother  be  was 
still  serving  as  a volunteer  lieutenant  at  the  battle  of 
Monmouth,  with  Col.  Lamb’s  regiment  of  Artillery.  There 
is  no  reference  to  such  service  in  the  War  Department 
records  or  in  the  Journal.  The  statement  is  doubtless 
based  upon  a family  tradition.  But  the  service  is  not 
mentioned  in  Robert  Patterson  Du  Bois’s  Record  of  the 
Famil}^  of  Thomas  Ewing. 

Among  John  G.  Ewing’s  notes  is  the  following: 

llNovember  1775  to  24  November  1776 
Private  in  the  Continental  Line 
December  1776  to  January  1777 
Private  in  State  Troops 
January  1777  to  2 April  1777 
Sergeant  in  State  Troops 
2 April  1777  to  28  April  1778 

Ensign  in  the  Continental  Line 
30  April  1778  to 

In  the  Artillery — 

March  1782  to  December  1782 

Quarter  Master  Sergeant  State  Troops. 

The  Adj.  General’s  ofhce  at  Trenton  has  a return  dated 
May  1782  showing  that  he  was  serving  in  Capt.  Charles 
Allen’s  company. 

A note  by  my  brother  says  that  after  leaving  the  Con- 
tinental Army  George  Ewing  served  with  boat  crews  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  ‘^His  boat  was  captured  in  one 
expedition,  and  the  crew  taken  aboard  a Bt’itish  frigate 
where  he  saw  his  half  brother  Dixon  Ewing  among  the 
British  sailors.  The  property  willed  to  Dixon  was  never 
claimed  by  him  nor  condemned  by  any  court,  and  was 
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finally  fenced  in  by  a neighbor.’’  Nothing  further  of 
Dixon’s  life  is  known  to  me. 

After  leaving  the  Continental  Army  George  Ewing,  on 
August  10,  1778,  married  Kachel  Harris  of  or  living  near 
Greenwich. 

She  was  several  years  his  senior.  She  was  the  Dulcenia 
and  the  lovely  Olivia  mentioned  in  the  Journal.  Kachel 
was  a daughter  of  Nathaniel  (May  27, 1723 — Dec.  5, 1797) 
and  Abigail  Padgett  Harris  (born  1727),  and  a niece  of 
Hannah  Harris  who  married  Joshua  Ewing.  The  father 
of  Nathaniel  was  of  the  same  name  (1693-1776).  The 
parents  of  Abigail  were  Thomas  (born  1691)  and  Dorothy 
Padgett  (born  1698).  The  children  of  Nathaniel  and 
Abigail  were  Mary,  Rachel,  John,  Noah,  Thomas, 
Nathaniel  and  Abigail. 

After  the  war  George  Ewing  moved  to  the  Ohio  country. 
Seven  children  were  born  to  George  and  Rachel  in  Green- 
wich, New  Jersey  and  Ohio  County  (West)  Virginia. 

(1)  George,  born  at  Greenwich,  March  11,  1779.  On 
August  19, 1809,  in  Ames  township,  Athens  County,  Ohio, 
he  married  Hannah  Boyls.  They  had  eleven  children.  One 
was  named  Marquis  de  LaFayette.  George  died  at  Rome, 
Indiana,  November  29,  1850,  leaving  numerous  descend- 
ants. Among  the  Thomas  Ewing  papers  in  the  Division 
of  Manuscripts  in  the  Congressional  Library  are  letters 
from  George  Ewing  (Jr.)  giving  family  news. 

(2)  Abigail,  born  1781,  married  Bt*own 

(first  name  not  loiown  to  me).  They  had  a son  Ewing  S. 
Brown,  who  with  his  mother,  went  to  Biloxi,  Mississippi, 
in  the  early  part  of  1840.  He  entered  the  military  service 
of  the  Confederacy.  My  brother  William  found  somewhere 
a letter  by  James  Jermyn,  as  follows: 
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line  of  Battle  near  Marietta  Georgia,  June  9, 

1864. 

‘‘Dear  Wife,  * * * We  are  well  fed  and  clotlied 
tliough  dirty  as  we  have  had  a great  deal  of  rain  in  this 
quarter  and  lying  on  the  ground  and  in  entrenchments 
with  our  knapsacks  at  Atlanta  we  are  not  able  to  keep 
ourselves  clean.  General  Sherman  has  attacked  our 
lianks  several  times  but  has  been  driven  back  every 
time  with  heavy  loss  to  him  and  our  losses  slight. 
When  there  will  be  a general  engagement  no  one  can 
tell  though  we  all  feel  like  we  will  whip  them  when 
it  does  come.  Ewing  Brown  died  at  Selma  on  the 
16th  May  last.  You  must  break  this  news  to  Aunt 
Abby  as  best  you  can.  I loiow  it  will  go  hard  with 
the  old  lady.”  * * 

James  Jenny n was  the  husband  of  Samantha  Malina 
Latimer,  daughter  of  Jane  Hunter  Ewing  and  Elisha 
Latimer.  James  was  an  Englishman  by  birth.  Ewing 
Brown,  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  between  55  and  60 
years  of  age.  He  never  married. 

(3)  Sarah  born  at  Greenwich,  married  Obadiah  Clark 
who  had  been  a lifer  in  the  army  and  came  to  Athens 
County  in  1807.  They  had  eight  children.  She  died  about 
1835.  The  intimacy  between  the  Clarks  and  the  family  of 
Thomas  was  particularly  close.  He  adopted  three  of  the 
children  viz.,  Charles  whom  he  sent  to  Ohio  University  at 
Athens,  who  died  while  a student  in  December  1831,  and 
Abigail  and  Eachel  twins. 

There  is  a letter  by  Thomas  Ewing  in  the  Ewing  papers 
(#2989).  No  year  is  given  nor  does  it  appear  to  whom 
it  was  addressed ; but  it  refers,  evidently  to  Charles  Clark. 
It  says: 

“I  have  twice  felt  the  stroke  of  fate  falling  on  those 
near  and  dear  to  me — first  an  infant  son,  and  next 
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and  sorest  a nephew  whom  I had  adopted  and  edu- 
cated as  a son,  a lad  of  the  first  promise  who  last  fall 
was  cut  off  just  on  the  verge  of  manhood.^’ 

Abby  married  Samuel  D.  Workman  of  Cincinnati  and 
Rachel  married  John  Garaghty  of  Lancaster,  Ohio.  Each 
of  the  girls  named  a son  Thomas  Ewing.  One  of  the 
daughters  Laura  A.  married  William  D.  Bartlett  of  Clarke 
County,  Ohio,  whose  son,  named  for  his  father,  Avas  a 
private  in  Company  E of  the  11th  Kansas  Regiment  which 
was  raised  and  commanded  by  Colonel,  afterwards  Briga- 
dier General  Thomas,  third  son  of  Thomas  Ewing,  and 
father  of  William  Cox  Ewing  and  myself. 

(4)  Rachel,  born  1785.  In  a letter  dated  Rome,  Indi- 
ana, 1826,  August  8th,  George  wrote  to  his  brother  that 
he  would  set  out  for  Lancaster  about  October  1 and  added : 

think  Rachel  will  hardly  come  with  me  as  there 
is  a prospect  of  her  being  married  in  the  course  of  a 
month,  if  nothing  happens  as  the  saying  is,  to  a 
widower  of  46  years  of  age,  a respectable  farmer  in 
good  circumstances.^’ 

On  October  3,  1829,  he  wrote  think  Rachel  has  got  a 
kind  agreeable  companion  and  lives  comfortably.” 

There  is  another  reference  in  a letter  from  Thomas 
EAving  to  his  wife  Avritten  from  Washington  Kov.  30, 1833 : 

^^I  have  just  opened  a letter  from  George  containing 
the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of  my  sister 
Rachel.  Her  husband  Mr.  Thomas  died  on  the  7th 
and  she  on  the  8th  of  the  present  month  of  the  milk 
sicloiess,  the  same  poison  which  took  off  my  uncle 
Morgan  and  his  daughter.  Poor  Rachel,  the  first  that 
is  called  away  of  the  children  of  my  parents,  and  one 
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who  from  constitution  and  habitual  temperament  bid 
most  fair  to  reach  a good  old  age.  I have  been  so* 
long  separated  from  the  family,  that  I have  to  look 
back  to  the  days  of  my  boyhood  to  remember  her 
familiarly  and  well.  In  the  family  I remember  she 
was  always  remarkable  for  the  steadiness  of  her  habits 
and  the  goodness  of  her  temper  and  disposition.  She 
Avas  a woman  too  of  a superior  order  of  intellect,  and 
had  it  been  profitable  for  a woman  as  it  is  for  men, 
to  emerge  from  obscurity  by  the  force  of  natural 
talent,  she  might  have  done  so.  Her  life  however  Avas 
tranquil  and  useful  and  her  end  I trust  happy.’^ 

(5)  Hannah  Harris,  Avho  never  married.  She  lived 
most  of  her  later  life  Avith  the  Morgan  relatHes  in  Urbana 
and  died  there  December  19,  1860. 

(6)  Thomas  (1789-1871).  His  career  is  well  known. 
He  Avas  one  of  the  two  first  graduates  of  Ohio  University 
at  Athens  (1815).  John  Hunter,  his  classmate,  died  in 
1816.  On  January  7,  1820  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  he  married 
Maria  Wills  Boyle,  a daughter  of  Hugh  Boyle,  for  many 
years  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Fairfield 
County.  She  Avas  born  January  1,  1801  and  died  February 
20,  1864.  They  had  seven  chidren,  viz : Philemon  Beecher 
(November  3,  1820-April  15,  1896)  ; George  (August  23, 
1822-September  28,  1823)  ; Ellen  Boyle  (October  24,  1824- 
Nov.  28,  1888)  ; Hugh  Boyle  (October  31,  1826- June  30, 
1905)  ; Thomas  (August  7,  1829- Jany.  21,  1896)  ; Charles 
(March  6,  1835- June  20,  1883)  ; Maria  Theresa  (May  2, 
1837-May  11th,  1910). 

(7)  Jane  Hunter,  born  April  17,  1792,  died  about 
1876.  She  married  Elisha  Latimer  Aug.  25,  1814  at  Ames- 
Aulle,  wdiere  tAVO  of  her  children  were  born.  Her  third 
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child  named  Thomas  ET\ing  was  born  Sept.  21,  1818.  The 
fourth  child  was  born  in  Indiana  in  1820.  Altogether  she 
had  12  children  of  whom  four  died  young.  The  Latimers 
went  with  the  others  to  Perry  County,  Indiana,  and  much 
later  removed  to  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  where  Jane  died. 
George  Ewing,  the  only  one  of  the  present  generation  to 
have  seen  her,  remembers  her  as  a sprightly  old  lady  sitting 
in  bed  smoking  a clay  pipe. 


LIFE  IN  THE  HOME  OF 
GEORGE  AND  RACHEL  HARRIS  EWING 
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The  account  of  his  early  life  here  presented  is  taken 
almost  wholly  from  the  autobiographical  sketch  prepared 
by  Thomas  Ewing  in  the  year  1869  and  published  in 
Volume  22  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Society  Publications.  There  is  matter  also  taken  from  the 
notes  which  the  late  Professor  Clement  L.  Martzolff  pre- 
pared to  accompany  the  publication  of  the  sketch.  There 
is  some  matter  taken  from  the  Memorial  Volume  published 
by  his  daughter  Mrs.  Sherman  (]ST.  Y.  1873,  The  Catholic 
Publication  Society)  ; and  from  Walker’s  History  of 
Athens  County  (Cincinnati  1869). 

My  Father,  George  Ewing  held  a subaltern  commission, 
in  the  New  Jersey  line  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was 
then  a very  young  man,  of  good  English  education,  fine 
literary  taste,  and  much  reading  for  his  age,  and  the  times 
and  country  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  He  inherited  a 
moderate  patrimony,  and  on  entering  the  army,  he  sold  all 
and  took  bonds  for  the  purchase  money.  These  fell  due 
while  continental  money  was  a legal  tender.  They  were 
promptly  paid  and  nearly  all  lost,  by  depreciation. 

In  1778  he  left  the  army  and  married  Rachel  Harris,  my 
mother,  daughter  of  a neighboring  farmer,  a woman  of 
good  intellect,  great  energy  of  character  and  but  slender 
education  though  quite  a reader  and  reciter  of  poetry  in 
all  its  then  popular  range,  among  which  were  a few  fine 
odes  of  Anacreon,^  which  had  in  some  way  wandered  to 
this  strange  and  distant  land. 


^No  doubt  translated  by  Thomas  Moore  while  a student  at  the 
University  of  Dublin. 
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you  will  send  the  certificate  by  him.  I could  wish  to 
come  down  myself,  but  my  business  will  not  permit 
it  at  present.  I would  wish  to  know  why  the  Govern- 
ment permits  the  English  to  keep  possession  of  De- 
troit and  the  Indians  to  harass  the  Southern  and 
Western  frontiers — perhaps  you  can  give  some  politi- 
cal reason.  I must  inform  you  that  I have  a young 
son  whom  I call  Thomas.  He  ought  to  have  been 
called  Maskell  from  his  likeness  to  his  cousin  of  that 
name. 

Remember  me  to  cousin  Maskell  and  accept  the 
love  of  your  nephew 

George  Ewing. 

Short  Creek 
July  26th/90 

My  Father  intended  to  cross  the  Ohio  and  settle  in  the 
Xorth  Western  Territory  but  there  was  much  to  discourage 
the  enterprize.  All  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  were  at 
that  time  in  garrisons  fortified  by  strong  posts  well 
planted  in  the  ground,  about  eight  feet  high,  inclosing  an 
area  in  which  were  all  the  dwelling  houses,  and  defended 
by  block  houses  at  the  several  angles.  These  were  gener- 
ally, when  well  guarded  quite  defensible  but  they  were 
sometimes  surprized  and  taken  and  all  within  them 
massacred.  A catastrophe  of  this  kind  occurred  a few 
months  before  my  Father^s  removal.  A strong  garrison 
at  Round  Bottom  on  the  Muskingum  River  wms  surprised 
by  a body  of  Indians  who  entered  the  open  gate  of  the 
stockade  and  murdered  all  within  except  two — a friendly 
Indian  who  made  his  escape  and  carried  the  news  to  the 
neighboring  garrisons,  and  one  lad  who  was  adopted  by 
an  Indian  and  carried  off  captive.  It  was  an  exceedingly 
warm,  pleasant  Christmas  day.  No  danger  was  appre- 
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liended — the  Hangers  who  kept  constant  watch  discovered 
no  ^‘Moccasin  tracks’’  or  other  Indian  signs,  and  the  in- 
habitants twenty-five  in  number  were  taking  in  the  open 
air  a Christmas  dinner  made  up  of  such  luxuries  as  the 
forest  afforded  Bear  Meat,  Venison  and  Wild  Turkeys 
tlien  in  great  abundance  and  at  that  season  the  fattest  and 
best.  Seeing  the  Indians  enter  they  all  fled  toward  their 
houses,  where  they  had  imprudently  left  their  arms,  but 
were  shot  down  in  their  flight,  or  pursued  by  the  Indians 
who  entered  with  them  pell  mell  and  stabbed  or  toma- 
hawked most  of  them  without  resistance — hut  not  all — one 
woman  gained  her  house — sprang  behind  the  door — seized 
a broad  ax  and  with  it  cut  doAvn  two  Indians  and  wounded 
a third,  when  she  herself  fell  by  a blow  with  a tomahawk. 
Such  was  the  report  of  the  boy  prisoner  who  some  year  or 
more  afterwards,  escaped  and  came  in  to  the  Olive  Green 
Garrison. 

The  whole  frontier  was  in  a state  of  excitement  and 
alarm.  The  neighboring  settlers  all  kept  close  in  the 
Garrisons.  Wolf  Creek  Mill,  the  only  one  in  that  part  of 
the  Territory  except  a floating  mill  near  Marietta,  was 
deserted  and  suffered  to  go  to  ruin,  and  farmers  cultivated 
their  fields  and  gathered  their  crops  armed  wdth  rifles  and 
guarded  by  scouts.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  country 
when  in  April,  1792,  my  Father  with  his  little  family  and 
household  goods  descended  the  Ohio  in  a flat  boat  and 
landed  at  Marietta.* 


^The  character  of  the  warfare  is  graphically  shown  by  the  equip- 
ment of  the  soldiers.  There  <is  in  the  Division  of  Manuscripts  of  the 
Congressional  Library  a small  account  book  kept  by  my  Mother’s 
Grandfather,  Reasin  Beall  (later  of  Wooster,  Ohio)  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  individual  equipment  included  a rifle,  a spear,  a toma- 
hawk and  a scalping  knife. 
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MY  EAULY  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Our  earliest  memories  are  faint  and  shadowy  and  with 
me  it  is  difQ.cult  to  determine  what  I have  retained  of  the 
impression  received  at  the  time  or  what  from  subsequent 
teachings — a mother^s  or  elder  sister^s  account  of  the  very 
early  incidents  of  my  life — A man  died  with  the  hydro- 
phobia at  my  Father’s  house  when  I was  less  than  two 
3' ears  old — this  I seem  to  remember,  but  it  was  a subject 
afterwards  much  spoken  of  in  the  family  and  I presume  1 
have  from  that  repetition  a seeming  memory  of  the  in- 
cident which  I w^as  too  j^oung  even  to  appreciate  much 
less  retain.  But  one  of  no  import,  and  merely  of  self- 
consciousness,  which  occurred  when  I was  but  two  years 
and  four  months  old,  I remember  distinctly.  The  family 
was  in  a cabin  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  in  April  1792, 
making  preparations  for  their  removal  to  the  Territory. 
My  father  one  day  took  me  out  to  a place  a few  hundred 
3Tirds  from  the  hut  where  he  and  my  brother  were  digging 
out  a canoe.  I remember  the  odour  of  the  fresh  walnut 
chips,  and  my  manly  pride  at  making  the  journey  home  by 
m^^self  alone.  I was  reminded  of  this  on  reading  the 
memoirs  of  Marmontel  whose  earliest  recollection  was  the 
odour  of  the  pears  which  Tvere  roasting  before  his  Grand- 
mother’s fire.  I remember  also  one  incident  in  descending 
the  river — which  w^as  in  a flat  boat;  the  canoe  I presume 
being  brought  with  it  as  a tender.  As  I was  leaning  over 
the  side  of  the  boat  my  hat — my  first  hat — made  of  plaited 
straw  fell  olf  and  floated  astern,  out  of  reach  before  my 
cries  gave  the  alarm.  The  boat  after  passing  a rapid  would 
f or  a time  move  faster  than  the  tranquil  water  into  which 
it  passed. 
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I remember  nothing  more  of  the  voyage  down  the 
Ohio — Nothing  at  Marietta  except  that  a lad  of  some 
fourteen  years,  in  attempting  to  wade  the  Musldngum  at 
its  mouth,  sank  in  the  quicksand  and  was  drowned,  and  I 
remember  nothing  of  the  voyage  up  the  Muskingum  to 
Waterford,  then  the  frontier  garrison  on  the  river. 

At  Waterford  my  Father,  Joined  with  a few  other 
families,  and  fortified  a garrison,  about  three  miles  above 
near  the  mouth  of  Olive  Green  Creek — erected  block  houses 
and  cabins  for  their  families  and  my  Father  removed 
there  after  a few  weeks  residence  at  Waterford.  Of  this 
temporary  residence  I retain  but  a faint  impression — the 
picket  gate  was  sometimes  left  open  and  the  children 
allowed  to  go  out  and  play — I remember  that  we  were 
several  times  much  frightened  by  the  tinkling  of  bells 
among  the  hasel  thickets  which  our  careful  mothers 
allowed  us  to  believe  were  death  hells — doubtless  to  pre- 
vent the  little  truants  wandering  too  far  and  encountering 
actual  danger. 

I have  no  remembrance  of  our  removal  to  the  Olive 
Green  Garrison ; but  there  I first  remember  to  have  known 
persons  not  members  of  the  family.  The  population  of 
the  Garrison  was  made  up  of  incongruous  materials  agree- 
ing in  little  except  poverty,  courage  and  energy.  I remem- 
ber some  of  them  distinctly — Abel  Sherman  a man  of  fifty 
v/ith  three  sons,  one  of  them  a young  man.  Aaron  Delong 
a Pennsylvania  Dutchman  who  had  a large  and  very  rough 
family  quite  the  butt  of  thd  more  knowing  ones,  and 
Ezekiel  Hoit  who  had  a very  pretty  little  daughter,  my 
first  playmate.  These  families  and  two  others  whom  I 
do  not  so  distinctly  remember  made  up  the  little  garrison 
all  drawn  to  the  spot  by  a donation  of  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  for  every  settler  capable  of  bearing  arms — the  lots 
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]iad  a narrow  front  on  the  river  and  ran  back  on  to  the 
Hills.  The  men  exchanged  work  and  each  cleared  and 
planted  some  land — some  working  and  others  guarding 
them  with  their  guns.  There  were  hunters  among  the 
young  men  who  supplied  the  garrison  with  wild  meat, 
bears,  deer  and  turkeys.  Salt  was  for  a long  time  an 
unknown  article.  A party  of  soldiers  who  went  up  the 
river  in  canoes  I know  not  on  what  errand,  left  us  a very 
small  quantity  and  I remember  the  exquisite  relish  which 
a little  of  it  gave  to  our  food. 

In  August,  1794,  a few  days  after  Wayne’s  Victory,  but 
before  we  heard  of  it,  a marauding  band  of  Indians  was 
ImoAvn  to  be  hovering  round  our  little  garrison.  The  cows 
which  ranged  at  large  did  not  come  to  the  call  of  their 
milkers  though  they  came  near  enough  to  low  to  them,  and 
the  men  dared  not  go  for  them  lest  they  should  fall  into 
an  ambuscade — they  went  four  or  five  together  only  to 
the  nearest  fields  for  vegetables  and  the  children,  espe- 
cially, lacked  their  accustomed  food.  Old  Mr.  Sherman 
determined  to  go  alone  to  the  Waterford  garrison  on  some 
pressing  errand.  My  Father,  as  I have  heard  him  say, 
endeavored  to  dissuade  him  and  proposed  to  send  one  of 
the  young  men;  more  light  of  foot,  in  case  of  pursuit  by 
Indians.  He  rejected  the  counsel  at  once — said  the  young 
men  had  not  prudence  and  sagacity  to  avoid  danger,  and 
lie  w^ent.  He  wms  fearless  even  to  rashness — hearing  the 
cow-bell  (as  it  was  supposed)  on  his  return  he  turned  aside 
Avhen  about  half  a mile  from  the  Garrison  and  fell  into 
an  ambuscade.  He  discovered  the  Indians  and  fired  at 
one  of  them,  the  same  instant  that  the  Indian  fired  at 
]iim.  Sherman  wms  shot  through  the  heart  and  the  In- 
dian’s arm,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  was  broken — the 
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reports  of  tlie  rifles  were  distinctly  heard  at  the  Garrison 
and  one  of  Sherman’s  sons,  who  was  sitting  with  his  gun 
in  hand  exclaimed — ^‘that  is  the  crack  of  my  father’s  ride” 
and  sprang  to  his  feet  and  ran.  He  was  gone  but  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  Avhen  he  returned — said  he  had  found  his 
father  killed  and  scalped — his  dog  lying  by  him,  but  saw 
no  Indians.  A detachment  from  the  Waterford  garrison 
assisted  next  day  to  bring  in  the  body.  I remember  the 
incident  well — he  was  carried  by  four  men  on  a litter  made 
of  poles,  tied  together  and  overlaid  with  small  beech  limbs, 
some  of  the  leaves  dabbled  with  blood — his  naked  scalped 
liead  realized  the  imagination,  with  which  children  were 
used  to  be  frightened  of  ^^raw  head  and  bloody  bones.”  My 
Father  had  sent  by  him  for  some  turnip  seed,  which  was 
found  in  one  of  his  pockets  tied  up  in  a rag.  His  loss  was 
deeply  felt  by  the  little  garrison.  I saAV  him  buried,  on 
the  plain  back  of  the  Garrison;  and  in  1840  I passed  the 
spot,  the  river  had  worn  aAvay  the  site  of  the  little  garrison 
and  I could  recall  nothing  but  the  burying  ground  which 
was  in  position  and  surface  as  I remembered  it.  The  stone 
AAdiich  marked  the  brave  man’s  last  resting  place  was 
rudely  sculptured  in  basso  with  a scalped  head,  and  ^^His 
name,  his  years”  and  the  manner  of  his  death  spelled,  not 
‘‘by  the  unlettered  muse”  but  in  brief  and  handsome  dic- 
tion, the  product  as  I doubt  not  of  your  Grandfather’s  pen.® 
He  AAms  buried  75  years  ago  and  I am  perhaps  the  only 
living  man  who  personally  remembers  him. 

While  we  were  together  in  the  garrison  one  of  the  “big 
boys”  got  a book  or  pamphlet  containing  some  of  the  Robin 


®Here  lyes  the  body  of  Abel  Sherman  who  died  by  the  hand  of 
the  Savage  on  the  15th  day  of  August  1794,  and  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age. 
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Hood  songs  and  acquired  distinction  by  reciting  them.  I 
lieard  the  song  celebrating  the  adventure  with  the  ‘^Old 
Bishop’’  (Aymer) — had  it  at  once  by  rote,  and  went  about, 
a big  headed  little  wonder,  reciting  it.  The  young  men 
gave  me  the  soubriquet  of  the  Bishop — I wore  a hunting 
shirt,  which  my  brother  George  had  outgrown  w^hich 
reached  to  my  ankles  and  was  the  Bishop’s  cloak.  I wore 
the  soubriquet  though  not  the  cloak,  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  In  1796  after  we  had  left  the  garrison  my  Mother’s 
Brother,®  a Presbyterian  Clergyman,  who  came  with  the 
j^ew  Jersey  Militia  to  Western  Pennsylvania  as  a chaplain 
visited  us.  He  was  a kind  genial  man,  my  ^^hlack  coated 
uncle”.  He  took  me  between  his  knees,  patted  my  big 
])iack  head,  and  finding  me  annoyed  with  the  ‘^nieh  name”, 
told  me  not  to  be  ashamed  of  it — that  it  was  an  honorable 
title,  honorably  acquired,  and  that  good  and  wise  men  were 
proud  to  get  it — this  quite  reconciled  me  and  I was  never 
afterwards  ashamed  of  being  the  “Bishop”. 

^The  inhabitants  had  among  them  but  few  of  what  we 
think  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life — Brittle 
wares  such  as  earthen  and  glass  were  Avholly  unknown 
and  but  little  of  the  manufactories  of  steel  and  iron  both 
of  which  were  exceedingly  dear — Iron  and  salt  were  pro- 
cured in  exchange  for  ginseng  and  peltry  and  carried  on 
pack  mules  from  Ft.  Cumberland  or  Chambersburg — it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  garrison  to  be  wholly 
without  salt  for  months — subsisting  upon  fresh  meat  and 
milk  and  vegetables  and  bread  made  of  corn  pounded  in  a 
mortar — they  did  not  yet  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  the  hand 


cThe  Rev.  Nathaniel  Harris  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  in- 
terested in  an  academy. 

■^Frorn  Howe’s  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio  Centennial  edition  III, 
480. 
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mill — There  had  been  an  opinion  founded  upon  the  in- 
foriiiation  of  the  Indians  that  there  were  Salt  Springs  in 
the  neighborhood  but  the  spot  was  completely  concealed — 
Shortly  after  Wayne’s  Victory  in  1794  after  the  inliabi- 
tants  had  left  the  garrison  and  gone  to  their  farms  a white 
man  Avho  had  been  long  a jjrisoner  with  the  Indians  was 
released  and  returned  to  the  settlements — He  stopped  at 
Olive  Green  and  there  gave  an  account  of  the  Salt  Springs 
and  directions  for  finding  them — A party  was  immediately 
formed  (of  whom  George  Ewing,  Junior,  then  a lad  of  17 
was  one)  who  after  an  absence  of  7 or  8 days  returned  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants  with  about  a gallon  of  red 
Salt  which  they  had  made  in  their  camp  kettle — This  was 
as  I think  in  August  1795 — a supply  though  a very  small 
one  was  made  there  that  season  for  the  use  of  the  frontier 
settlement — Whether  this  Salt  Spring  was  earlier  Imown 
to  the  Whites  I am  unable  to  say.  It  may  have  been  so 
to  spies  and  explorers  and  perhaps  to  early  Missioners  but 
this  was  the  first  discovery  which  was  made  available  to 
the  people. 

I do  not  remember  the  removal  of  the  family  to  our 
home  on  the  little  farm,  which  was  about  half  a mile  from 
the  garrison.  It  must  have  been  in  the  spring  of  1795  after 
the  Treaty  which  followed  Wayne’s  victory  had  put  an 
end  to  hostile  Indian  incursions.  In  the  summer  of  1796 
my  father,  and  my  brother  George  who  was  expert  with 
the  gig  (an  iron  trident  with  which  they  struck  fish  in 
clear  water)  got  the  canoe  ready  for  a fishing  expedition 
up  the  river.  I begged  to  go  and  my  mother  put  on  board 
a piece  of  corn  bread  and  a jug  of  milk  as  my  outfit  and  I 
was  duly  entered  for  the  voyage.  We  had  gone  some  four 
or  five  miles  without  any  success  when  we  were  hailed 
from  a rock  projecting  into  the  river  then  Imown  as  the 
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^'hig  roclv^ — by  an  Indian,  Avbo  stood  with  Ms  gun  at  his 
side  beckoning  us  to  the  shore.  I was  greatly  frightened 
as  I understood  little  of  the  difference  betAveen  peace  and 
Avar  and  to  me  Indians  were  Indians.  My  father  who  was 
guiding  the  canoe  turned  her  to  the  shore,  the  Indian  came 
on  board  and  being  hungry  my  father  gave  him  part  of  my 
store  of  proAdsions  of  Avhich  he  partook  very  moderately. 
He  could  speak  a little  English  and  made  known  by  words 
and  signs,  that  two  Chiefs,  George  White-eyes  and  George 
Girty  were  encamped  Avith  their  band  two  or  three  miles 
above — that  he  had  killed  a fine  deer  on  the  hill  too  heavy 
for  him  to  carry,  and  wanted  the  young  man,  my  brother, 
to  help  him  bring  it  to  the  river.  George  went  and  while 
gone  I Avas  full  of  fears  that  he  would  be  killed  and 
scalped — hoAvever  they  returned  dragging  the  carcass 
doAvn  the  steep  hill  and  soon  had  it  on  board  of  the  canoe 
and  Ave  Avere  on  our  Avmy  to  the  Indian  camp.  When  there 
we  found  that  the  chiefs  Avere  not  in  but  were  expected 
soon,  and  the  Indians  Avould  not  consent  to  our  going  until 
they  came.  We  Availed  and  just  at  dusk  they  came  dashing 
in  on  their  ponies.  They  and  my  father  were  soon  in 
council — they  smoked  the  pipe — the  only  time  I eA^er  saw 
my  Father  smoke — they  prepared  an  impromptu  feast, 
made  up  of  A^enison  and  young  puppies,  the  sight  of  which 
Avhile  cooking  spoiled  my  appetite,  and  the  little  wMte 
pappoose  Avas  sick  and  could  not  eat.  After  feasting  they 
Jiad  a talk  to  which  I listened — both  the  chiefs  spoke  good 
English — Girty  Avas  a half  breed,  son  of  Simon  Girty  a 
renegade  AA'hite  man,  who  kneAV  Crawford  in  early  life,  and 
AAdio  AA^as  present  AAdien  he  was  burnt  at  Sandusky,  and 
would  not  and  probably  dared  not  relieve  his  torture.  In 
1 he  evening  talk  George  Girty  said  nothing  of  this,  but  he 
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gave  a graphic  accoimt  of  the  battle  in  which  Wayne  de- 
feated them — a part  of  which — his  own  personal  part  I 
most  distinctly  remember.  The  Indians  were  broken  by  a 
charge  of  cavalry,  and  as  they  were  flying,  heard  (said 
he)  the  sound  of  a horse’s  hoofs  close  behind  me  and  felt 
the  hot  breath  of  the  horse  on  my  soulders.  I looked  up 
and  saw  the  rider  with  a long  knife  raised  above  his  head 
drawn  to  strike.  I instantly  dropped  to  elude  the  blow — 
the  horse  leaped  over  me  and  I ran  into  a swamp  and  hid 
in  the  grass  and  brush  where  I lay  till  night.”  He  was  a 
rough,  stout  savage  apparently  about  thirty  or  thirty-five. 
I never  heard  of  him  afterwards. 

White-eyes  was  a different  style  of  man — a scholar  and 
a gentleman.  He  was  a half  breed.  His  Father,  chief  of  a 
small  tribe,  who  had  been  faithful  and  rendered  service 
in  the  revolutionary  war.  The  son  was  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States.  About  the  time  he  was 
prepared  to  graduate  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  Father 
and  immediately  cast  off  his  student’s  gown — dressed  him- 
self in  his  native  garb  and  hastened  to  join  his  tribe  of 
which  he  was  hereditary  chief.  I remember  little  of  him 
that  night  at  the  camp.  My  Father  knew  thus  much  of 
his  history  and  rated  his  scholarship  highly — said  he  had 
with  him  some  of  his  class  books  among  the  rest  a copy  of 
Eschylus’  tragedies  in  the  original  Greek  well  thumbed  and 
greased  which  he  took  pride  in  exhibiting  and  which  I 
suppose  he  carried  as  a memento  of  his  collegiate  days. 
He  had  a young  wife — a half  breed,  not  more  than  fifteen, 
a brown  beauty,  but  as  I remember  her  very  beautiful — 
dressed  in  a black  silk  robe  which  descended  to  her  knees, 
fastened  and  ornamented  with  silver  brooches,  and  her 
moccasins  were  richly  wampumed  and  tied  above  the  ankle. 
She  did  not  appear  at  the  feast  but  showed  herself  in  the 
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morning.  We  were  entertained.  The  chiefs  had  sent  two 
of  their  most  expert  giggers  with  our  canoe  to  strike  some 
fish  for  us  and  they  did  not  return  till  about  ten  o’clock — 
in  the  meantime  the  young  Indian  boys  got  me  out  to  play 
Avith  them.  We  ran  and  leai)ed  and  wrestled — they  were 
neither  strong  nor  active  but  most  expert  at  climbing. 
The  Indians  pointed,  laughed  and  seemed  greatly  pleased 
Avith  our  sport.  My  fears  were  all  worn  off  and  I felt 
quite  at  home. 

The  canoe  came  back,  but  the  fishing  had  been  a failure 
and  the  Chiefs  sent  an  expert  with  us  who  stood  in  the 
boAV  of  the  canoe  and  struck  several  fine  fish.  I leaned 
over  the  side  of  the  canoe  and  saw  them  struck,  and 
wondered  that  the  gig  which  seemed  to  be  aimed  quite 
beloAv  should  bend  in  the  water  and  hit  them.  No 
mathematical  calculation  of  the  deflection  of  the  rays  of 
light  in  passing  from  a dense  to  a rarer  medium  could 
haA^e  exceeded  the  accuracy  of  this  Indian’s  practised  eye 
and  hand. 

The  band  soon  left  their  encampment  and  I heard  noth- 
ing more  of  them  until  many  years  after  when  I w^as  told 
that  White-eyes,  completely  demoralized  by  his  associa- 
tions Avith  civilized  man,  lingered  about  the  frontier  settle- 
ments, became  drunken  and  troublesome  and  was  at  last 
shot  by  a boy  whom  he  attempted  to  frighten. 

In  the  fall  and  early  AAunter  of  1795  my  eldest  sister, 
Abigail,  taught  me  to  read.  I remember  nothing  of  my 
early  lessons  except  one  incident.  Her  mode  of  teaching 
was  catechetical.  She  asked  ^^what  does  spade  spell” — 
/ don’t  knoio.  ^^What  did  Dadda  cover  the  potatoes  with?” 
Dirt.  The  larger  children  spelled  at  me,  ^^s  p a d e dirt” 
until  they  made  me  quite  ashamed  and  impressed  that 
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trifling  incident  on  my  memory.  Tlie  combining  of  the 
tliree  consonants  in  a single  sound  is  quite  too  much  for  a 
child  unless  led  to  it  by  hearing  it  practised.  In  many 
Avords  in  our  langiiage  the  combined  sounds  of  the  letters 
do  not  give  the  sound  of  the  Avord  though  from  habit  Ave 
thinlv  they  do.  But  I soon  mastered  the  spelling  book  and 
spelled  and  read  eA^erything  in  it — and  here  I have  to 
note  a curious  fact  of  memory — Avhether  a mental  caprice 
of  my  oAvn  or  common  to  all  I Ioioav  not — Avhat  I tried  to 
understand  but  found  unintelligible  I remembered  ver- 
batim and  most  distinctly — of  all  that  conveyed  a distinct 
image,  I retained  the  substance — the  thought — but  not 
generally,  unless  in  Khyme  or  measure,  the  Avords.  The 
fable  of  the  country  maid  and  her  milk  pail,  Avill  serve  as 
an  illustration.  The  introductory  sentence, 

^‘When  men  suffer  their  imaginations  to  amuse 
them,  Avith  the  prospect  of  distant  and  uncertain  ad- 
vantages, they  frequently  suffer  real  losses  by  their 
inattention  to  present  affairs’^ 

Avas  entirely  unintelligible  to-  me — the  Avords  Avere  nearly 
all  iieAV  or  used  in  a sense  in  Av^hich  I had  never  heard 
them  used — but  noAV  at  the  distance  of  more  than  seventy- 
five  years  I remember  every  Avord  just  as  I found  it.  The 
body  of  the  fable  presented  a distinct  image  and  I retain 
the  substance  merely.  Before  I part  Avith  my  early  friend 
Thomas  DilAvorth,  Esq.  I Avill  refer  to  his  definition  of 
Grammar  Avhich  I did  not  understand  Avlien  I read  it  but 
Avhich  I remember,  and  think  excellent^ — 

^^Granmiar  is  the  art  of  expressing  thought,  by 
Avords,  Avith  propriety  and  dispatch.’’ 
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There  is  not  a definition  in  the  whole  range  of  science  or 
art  that  excels  this  in  exactness  and  brevity. 

The  stock  of  books  to  Avhich  I had  access  Avas  very  small 
and  none  of  them,  except  the  spelling  book,  such  as  are 
usually  placed  in  the  hands  of  children.  My  Father  came 
West  in  advance  of  his  family  and  my  mother  brought 
Avith  her  the  Bible  (King  James^  translation  as  I remem- 
ber the  Great  and  Manifold  in  the  dedication).  She 
brought  also  Watts^  Psalms  and  Hymns  and  a huge  volume 
Flavel’s  Sermons,  Calvinistic  I suppose,  but  unintelligible 
to  me  and  I did  not  read  them.  In  the  Winter  of  1796-7  I 
read  first  the  Kew  Testament  then  the  Bible  thoroughly — 
eA^en  the  Chronicles  with  all  their  unpronounceable  names 
in  hopes  of  coming  across  something  narrative  and  intel- 
ligible. The  four  Gosi^els  puzzled  me.  I took  them  to  be 
narratives  of  four  different  advents,  lives  and  crucifixions 
of  our  Savior  in  which  he  had  passed  through  the  same 
scenes;  and  I Avas  greatly  disappointed  when  my  Father 
explained  aAvay  that  croAA  ning  miracle.  I Avas  most  assidu- 
ous at  my  book.  My  Mother  thought  too  much  reading 
AA'ould  injure  my  eyes  and  therefore  limited  me  to  a gh^en 
number  of  chapters  each  day  which  she  carefully  marked. 
I read  also  that  Avinter  Watts’  Psalms  and  Hymns  many 
of  which  I committed  to  memory  and  still  retain  in  whole 
or  in  jjart — passages  referring  to  physical  nature  most 
impressed  me  as 

“On  slippery  rocks  I see  them  stand 
And  fiery  billows  roll  below” 

I had  seen  one  of  my  playmates  walking  by  the  margin 
of  Olive  Green  Creek  slide  on  the  slippery  rocks  and  fall 
into  the  Avater.  The  fire  and  whirlAvdnd  in  Isaiah  was 
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assimilated  in  my  comprehension  to  what  I had  sometimes 
seen  in  burning  brush  in  a clearing  on  a fine  evening — 
rare  sport  for  boys — the  little  fellows  running  from  one 
heap  to  another  setting  fire  to  the  dry  leaves,  so  that  the 
whole  clearing  would  be  at  once  in  a blaze. 

In  the  summer  of  1797  having  exhausted  my  stock  of 
reading  and  being  too  young  to  work  I became  idle  and 
in  search  of  play  associated  with  a neighboring  family  of 
boys  whom  my  Mother  thought  of  evil  communication,  and 
she  forbade  me  to  play  with  them.  One  day  I was  left 
at  home  with  my  sister  Rachel  about  twelve  years  old  who 
had  charge  of  me.  I either  made  or  found  cause  of  quarrel 
with  her — rebelled  against  her  authority  and  ran  off  to 
Mr.  Gallant^s  to  play  with  the  prohibited  boys.  I had  a 
good  deal  of  contrition  with  little  play  and  returned  home 
soon.  On  my  way  through  a skirt  of  woods  a Raven  flew 
across  the  path  just  before  me.  I remembered  a verse 
which  I had  read  the  winter  before  in  Ecclesiastes  namely 
^‘The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  Father  and  scorneth  to  obey 
his  Mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pluck  it  out  and 
the  young  eagles  shall  eat  it.’’  I was  alarmed  with  the 
fear  that  the  Raven  had  come  for  me,  at  least  to  give  me 
a hint.  I hastened  home  and  as  a penitent  boy  should 
made  my  peace  with  Rachel,  who  I think  never  told  my 
Mother  of  my  disobedience.  At  least  it  was  passed  over 
without  reproof.  Within  a range  of  many  miles  we  had 
yet  no  schools.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fall  of  that  year 
1797  my  Father,  Mother  and  Brother  took  me  in  a canoe 
to  my  aunt  Morgan’s  near  West  Liberty  to  send  me  to 
school.  She  had  a son  about  a year  younger  than  myself 
(Mason  Morgan),  a bright  boy,  and  a very  fine  scholar  of 
his  age.  There  were  two  spelling  classes  in  the  school 
and  Mason  a little  white  headed  urchin  was  head  of  the 
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first  class  composed  in  part  of  the  young  men  18  or  20 
years  old — spelling  then  being  a high  test  of  scholarship. 
I was  placed  foot  of  the  second  class — was  soon  changed 
to  the  first  and  in  a short  time  took  my  place  beside 
Mason — next  to  head  in  the  first  class — after  a long  time 
Mason  missed  a word  and  I got  above  him — on  going  home 
exulting  in  my  victory  I was  for  the  first  time  made  to 
feel  that  my  aunt  was  not  my  mother — she  did  not  rejoice 
with  me,  but  seemed  mortified  that  Mason^s  supremacy 
should  be  contested. 

1 must  interrupt  the  autobiographical  narrative  at  this 
point  to  say  that  at  some  time  Kachel  Ewing  and  her  son 
George  made  the  trip  to  New  Jersey  to  visit  the  Harris 
and  Ewing  families  in  Trenton,  Greenwich  and  EoadstoAvn. 
In  a letter  to  his  brother  dated  August  31,  1831,  George 
refers  to  the  time  when  he  and  his  mother  were  in 
Trenton.  Kelatives  there  told  fully  one  hundred  years 
later  how  when  in  the  Block  House  on  Olive  Green  Creek 
she  was  one  day  engaged  in  boiling  soap  grease  in  an 
upper  room,  the  floor  of  which  projected  over  the  stockade 
and  was  pierced  with  loopholes.  Seeing  an  Indian  engaged 
in  an  attempt  to  build  a fire  against  the  stockade  she 
poured  a kettle  of  boiling  grease  on  his  naked  b'^c^^ 

The  year  of  the  visit  in  question  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Though  George  does  not  mention  his  sister  it  seems  prob- 
able that  Jane  Hunter  was  of  the  party.  Her  name  is  the 
maiden  name  of  the  wife  of  Maskell  Ewing  (Jr.).  As  he 
was  not  married  when  the  family  moved  to  the  west  and 
as  his  wife — Jane  Hunter — was  a Philadelphian,  Rachel 
may  have  met  her  then  for  the  first  time.  If  so,  the  trip 
was  made  before  the  child  was  named.  And  yet  in  view 
of  their  stay  in  the  block  house  it  is  difficult  to  fix  on  a 
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(late  prior  to  the  fall  of  1794  when  she  would  have  been 
two  and  a half  years  old. 

It  may  be  that  the  visit  referred  to  by  George  ( Jr. ) is  the 
basis  in  fact  of  a family  tradition  of  wliich  my  father 
made  use  in  his  Marietta  address  quoted  below,  where 
lie  tells  of  a trip  by  his  grandmother,  his  authority  being 
Mrs.  Samuel  Harris,  who  wrote  to  him  in  the  year  1886.  I 
resume  the  autobiographical  narrative. 

I had  had  but  little  association  with  children  of  my 
own  age  and  was  totally  uninformed  as  to  ghosts  and 
goblins  except  what  I had  learned  from  a couplet  which 
I heard  my  Father  once  repeat  to  the  older  children : 

“Ghosts  and  Goblins,  Witches  and  Fairies 
Haunt  the  head  where  naught  but  hair  is” 

and  this  gave  me  no  distinct  conception  of  those  interest- 
ing entities.  But  there  was  a Welsh  family  lived  near  my 
Uncle’s  and  two  of  the  boys  went  to  school  with  us.  From 
them  I got  much  information — among  other  things  they 
told  me  that  ghosts  walked  every  night  in  the  grave  yard 
which  we  passed  on  our  Avay  to  school.  I endeavored  to 
persuade  them  to  watch  with  us  some  night,  but  they  would 
not,  so  Mason  and  I on  a line  evening  lay  down  in  the 
fence  corner  watching  for  ghosts  till  it  began  to  grow  dark 
when  my  Uncle  appeared  to  us  with  switch  in  hand  and 
broke  up  our  Avatch,  Avhich  was  never  afterwards  resumed. 

This  winter  I read  my  first  novel  ‘Hhe  Fool  of  Quality” 
Avhich  is  I believe  noAV  out  of  print — it  was  full  of  interest 
to  me  and  though  it  is  more  than  seventy  years  since  I 
read  it,  I remember  the  substance  of  the  narrative  and 
verbally  some  passages  which  struck  me  favorably. 

In  the  spring  of  1798  my  uncle  took  me  home  to  my 
Father  who  had  removed  to  what  is  now  Ames  Township 
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ill  Athens  county.  We  descended  the  Ohio  River  in  a flat 
boat — were  landed  at  the  month  of  Little  Hocldng  and 
crossed  a pine  ridge  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  to  the 
month  of  Federal  Creek  where  David  Daily  an  old  pioneer 
hunter  was  encamped  with  his  family.  Here  we  staid  all 
night.  We  were  about  ten  miles  from  my  father’s  cabin 
in  the  woods  and  one  of  Daily’s  sons  had  been  in  sight  of  it 
and  was  able  to  pilot  us,  which  he  did  next  day.  The 
young  savage  stayed  all  the  afternoon  and  night  and  saw 
and  admired  some  of  the  rude  implements  of  civilization 
which  were  in  use — among  the  rest,  an  anger,  with  which 
George  was  maldng  a bench,  especially  struck  his  fancy. 
He  expressed  the  opinion  that  everything  useful  to  man 
except  a knife,  a gun  and  bullet  mould  could  be  made 
with  an  axe  and  an  auger. 

®My  brother  was  engaged  in  making  some  bedsteads.  He 
had  already  finished  a table,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
he  had  used  also  an  adze  to  smooth  the  plank,  which  he 
split  in  good  width  from  straight  gTained  trees.  Trans- 
portation was  exceedingly  difftcult,  and  our  furniture,  of 
the  rudest  kind,  composed  of  articles  of  the  first  necessity. 
Our  kitchen  utensils  were  ‘The  big  kettle,”  ^fihe  little 
kettle,”  the  bake  oven,  frying  pan,  and  pot ; the  latter  had 
a small  hole  in  the  bottom  which  was  mended  wdth  a but- 
ton, keyed  with  a nail  through  the  eye  on  the  outside  of 
the  pot.  We  had  no  table  furniture  that  would  break — 
little  of  any  kind.  Our  meat — bear  meat,  or  raccoon,  with 
venison  or  turkey,  cooked  together  and  seasoned  to  the 
taste  (a  most  savory  dish) — ^was  cut  up  in  morsels  and 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  the  younger  members 
of  the  family,  armed  with  sharpened  sticks,  helped  them- 


®From  Walkin’s  History  of  Athens  County,  page  396. 
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selves  about  as  well  as  with  fourtined  forks;  great  care 
was  taken  in  selecting  wholesome  sticks,  as  sassafras,  spice- 
bush,  hazel,  or  hickory.  Sometimes  the  children  w^ere  al- 
lowed, by  way  of  picnic  to  cut  with  the  bntcherlmife  from 
the  fresh  bear  meat  and  venison  their  slices  and  stick  them, 
alternately,  on  a sharpened  spit  and  roast  before  a fine 
hickory  fire;  this  made  a most  royal  dish.  Bears,  deer, 
and  raccoons  remained  in  ambnndance,  until  replaced  by 
herds  of  swdne.  The  great  west  wmnld  have  settled  slowly 
without  corn  and  hogs.  A bushel  of  seed  wheat  will  pro- 
duce, at  the  end  of  ten  months,  fifteen  or  twenty  bushels ; 
a bushel  of  com,  at  the  end  of  five  months,  four  hundred 
bushels,  and  it  is  used  to  much  advantage  for  the  last  two 
months.  Our  horned  cattle  do  not  double  in  a year ; hogs, 
in  the  same  time,  increase  twenty  fold.  It  was  deemed 
almost  sacrilege  to  kill  a sheep,  and  I remember  well  the 
first  beef  I tasted.  I thought  it  coarse  and  stringy  com- 
pared with  venison.  We  had  wild  fruits  of  several  vari- 
eties, very  abundant,  and  some  of  them  exceedingly  fine. 

My  Father’s  little  cabin  was  about  fourteen  miles  from 
any  inhabitants  with  whom  we  had  associations  and  it 
so  remained  during  the  year.  I was  then  eight  years  old. 
I had  no  playmates.  George  was  eleven  years  older, 
quite  a man  about  house  and  farm  and  withal  ^^a  mighty 
hunter”,  supplying  the  family  abundantly  wdth  game.  I 
performed  some  light  duties  fitted  to  a boy  of  my  age,  and 
mainly  amused  myself  in  strolling  over  hills  and  among 
rocks,  with  a favorite  spaniel,  a most  faithful  friend  who 
always  attended  me  on  these  excursions.  This  year  the 
service  berries  w^ere  abundant  and  of  great  variety.  I 
selected  and  claimed  as  my  own,  five  or  six  very  fine  trees 
which  I could  climb  easily  and  draw  in  the  limbs  to  pick 
the  berries.  They  grew  just  on  the  point  of  the  hill  above 
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and  almost  in  sight  of  the  house — these  I watched  waiting 
for  them  to  get  fully  ripe,  and  at  the  proper  time  went 
with  one  of  my  sisters  to  gather  the  berries,  when  I found 
that  a bear  had  been  there  just  before  me — broke  in  the 
limbs  so  they  laid  to  the  trees  like  a folded  umbrella  and 
stripped  them  entirely  of  their  fruit.  There  was  still 
plenty  in  the  woods  for  bears  and  boys,  but  most  of  the 
trees  were  tall  and  smooth  so  that  like  Montesquieu’s  sav- 
ages of  Louisiana,  we  felled  the  trees  to  get  the  fruit. 

I got  but  two  new  books  this  year ; Aesop’s  Fables  most 
of  which  I learned  by  rote  and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
which  I read  to  my  Mother  and  Sisters;  for  next  to  my 
Father  I was  already  the  scholar  of  the  family — even  my 
oldest  sister  who  but  three  years  before  had  taught  me  to 
read  listened  to  me  with  much  deference  and  satisfaction. 

During  this  winter  our  mother  entertained  us  around 
our  evening  fires  with  odes,  songs  and  ballads  with  which 
her  mind  was  abundantly  stored  all  selected  with  great 
good  taste. 

Fancy  and  fiction  however  strange  were  as  good  as 
truth  to  a group  of  listening  children — and  these  with 
some  fine  odes  of  Anacreon  celebrating  Cupid’s  tricks  as 
a winged  boy  with  bow  and  quiver,  and  ballads  without 
number  of  love  and  misfortune,  constancy  and  falsehood 
made  up  the  evening  entertainment  in  our  little  cabin 
before  a bright  fire  in  the  winter  of  1798-9.  The  theater 
with  all  its  attractions  has  never  given  me  so  much 
pleasure,  ^^Such  a sacred  and  home-felt  delight”  as  those 
simple  family  recitals  in  my  early  boyhood. 

My  Aunt  Morgan  was  also  rich  in  narrative,  but  de- 
lighted most  in  Scottish  Legends  some  of  w^hich  would 
o(.‘cui)y  more  than  an  evening  in  the  recital. 
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I incline  to  think  that  when  songs  and  stories  are  read 
to  children  though  a mother  read  them,  they  lose  some- 
thing of  the  attraction  which  attends  their  recital — so 
that  while  we  gain  much,  we  lose  something  by  universal 
learning  and  abundant  literature. 

During  this  year  I read  eagerly  everything  I could  lay 
my  hands  on — old  newspapers  as  well  as  new,  indeed  with 
little  regard  to  dates.  I remember  to  have  found  in  a paper, 
which  must  have  been  more  than  a year  old  an  expression 
of  satisfaction  that  Gen’l  Washington  had  been  succeeded 
by  such  a sterling  patriot  as  John  Adams,  and  I hastened 
to  my  Father  to  show  him  that  Gend  Washington  was 
dead.  He  corrected  my  mistake  and  explained  to  me  that 
the  Presidency  was  not  an  office  for  life. 

The  next  year  (1799)  we  had  a near  neighbor,  Capt. 
Benj.  Brown,  with  a large  family,  and  two  others  were 
making  arrangements  during  the  summer  to  remove  next 
spring. 

Capt.  Brown  was  a man  of  little  learning  but  much  good 
sense  and  intelligence,  and  a tolerable  share  of  miscellane- 
ous reading — he  had  some  numbers  of  a periodical,  ^^The 
Athenean  Oracle’’,  which  he  lent  me,  but  I could  not  profit 
by  it — it  was  if  T remember  it  right  not  unlike  the  ^^Notes 
and  queries”  of  more  modern  times — it  discussed  too  some 
questions  in  philosophy  as  “why  the  shadow  of  a tree  re- 
flected on  the  water  will  appear  just  as  far  distant  as  the 
tree  itself  on  the  bank?”  This  was  but  a few  years  after 
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vaccination  liad  been  introduced  into  tbe  United  States, 
and  the  captain  gave  me  a very  full,  and  clear  account  of 
the  discovery — his  account  was  this — 

At  a time  when  the  smallpox  was  epidemic  and  very 
fatal  in  London  Doctor  Jenner  observed  that  men  who 
perform  the  two-fold  functions  of  Hostlers  and  Milkers 
were  all  as  a class  free  from  the  contagion  and  might  nurse 
the  sick  without  danger.  Having  by  extended  observation 
found  their  exemption  to  be  universal,  he  carefully  ex- 
amined into  the  cause,  and  found  that  all  of  them  shortly 
after  commencing  the  business  broke  out  with  pustules 
resembling  the  smallpox,  and  on  experiment  he  found  that 
those  pustules  were  produced  by  matter  which  exudes  from 
the  pastern  of  the  horse  inoculated  into  the  cow’s  teat — 
thereupon  he  tried  it  on  the  human  subject  and  found  it 
effectual. 

My  Father  and  one  of  the  new  neighbors,  Ephraim  Cut- 
ler, joined  in  the  purchase  of  Morse’s  Geography  with 
maps.  Mr.  Cutler’s  son  could  not  profit  by  it  so  it  re- 
mained Avith  me.  I studied  it  diligently  and  acquired  quite 
a competent  knoAvledge  of  Geography  and  of  the  slight 
historical  sketches — Avhich  it  contained — at  the  time  the 
book  Avent  to  x>ress  the  date  of  which  I do  not  know  the 
Avhite  population  of  the  North  Western  Territory  was  set 
doAvn  at  5000 — the  most  populous  county  being  Knox  which 
included  Detroit  and  the  French  Settlement  on  the  Raisin. 

This  year,  in  April,  I AA^ent  with  George  to  Wolf  Creek 
Mills,  about  eighteen  miles  distant  to  bring  home  some 
meal.  We  had  each  a horse  and  he  had  his  gun,  and  the 
little  Spaniel  Avas  one  of  the  party.  On  our  return  as  we 
were  about  descending  the  Laurel  Hill  into  Wolf  Creek 
bottom  George  gave  me  a rope  attached  to  his  horse’s 
bridle  and  told  me  to  lead  him  and  come  on  slowly,  and  he 
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would  go  forward  into  the  valley  and  try  to  Idll  some  game 
to  take  home  with  us — it  was  a dim  narrow  path,  but  I 
was  able  to  follow  it.  In  a few  minutes  after  he  left  me 
I heard  the  crack  of  his  rifle  and  the  bark  of  the  dog.  I 
]iastened  on  and  soon  heard  a sound  of  a third  crack  of  the 
gun,  and  saw  on  the  right  of  the  path  George  running 
with  his  gun  in  his  hand  closely  pursued  by  a very  large 
bear  and  the  dog  following  snapping  and  barking  at  the 
bear.  George  leaped  behind  a tree  and  loaded  his  gun  and 
the  bear  turned,  ran  a little  way  pursued  and  worried  by 
the  dog,  and  climbed  a tree,  a small  beech  broken  off  about 
oO  feet  high  and  held  on  near  the  top,  his  head  between  his 
forepaws  looking  down  at  man  and  dog  below — by  this 
time  I had  tied  my  horses  and  joined  George  who  had  his 
gun  loaded  and  at  a moderate  distance  fired  at  the  bear’s 
head,  but  missed  it,  and  shot  him  through  one  of  his  fore- 
paws. The  bear  fell,  and  rolled  down  the  hillside  towards 
us,  and  ran  slowly  toward  the  creek  which  was  near — 
before  he  got  to  the  water  George  shot  again,  but  the  bear 
limped  on  without  heeding  him  and  got  into  the  water  and 
lay  down — the  dog  followed  and  the  bear  seized  him  with 
his  sound  paw  and  drew  him  under  water.  George  took 
aim  at  the  bear’s  head  and  attempted  to  fire,  but  his  flint 
flew  out  and  was  lost  in  the  grass  and  sand — he  then  drew 
his  knife  and  was  about  leaping  in  to  save  the  dog,  when  I 
held  by  his  hunting  shirt  and  prevented  him — just  then 
the  bear  let  go  the  dog  and  went  to  shore  on  the  other 
side  and  lay  dovui  in  the  sand  quite  exhausted — the  dog 
followed  and  sat  down  and  barked  and  the  bear  replied 
with  a growl.  George  had  no  second  flint — his  gun  there- 
fore was  useless — he  said  he  could  kill  the  bear  disabled  as 
he  was  with  his  knife  but  to  this  I would  not  consent — he 
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then  said  he  could  tie  his  knife  to  a pole,  with  leatherwood 
bark,  and  spear  him  at  a safe  distance.  I agreed  to  this, 
but  while  he  was  preparing  his  lance  I got  on  my  hands 
and  knees  and  searching  closely  found  the  flint — ^he  then 
waded  across  and  shot  the  bear  in  the  head.  All  his  other 
shots  had  taken  effect,  but  none  in  a vital  part.  We  were 
about  ten  miles  from  home.  George  climbed  a tall  slender 
sapling  which  stood  nearby — bent  it  down  and  secured  the 
hind  legs  of  the  bear  to  it — cut  off  the  top  above,  and  with 
a forked  pole  on  each  side  raised  the  huge  carcass  high 
enough  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  wolves,  and  we  left  it  till 
next  day  when  we  went  with  the  necessary  aid  and  brought 
it  home.  It  had  just  left  its  winter  den  in  the  rocks  and 
come  down  to  the  creek  bottom  to  feed  on  young  nettles, 
their  earliest  spring  food. 

I interrupt  Mr.  Ewing’s  narrative  to  tell  of  another  ad- 
venture, related  in  after  years  by  his  sister  Jane  Hunter 
Latimer.  The  two  children  while  playing  in  the  woods, 
were  chased  by  a bear.  Thomas  told  her  to  run  home  and 
waited  until  she  had  made  a good  start  before  following 
her.  Though  the  bear  nearly  caught  up  with  them  he 
maintained  the  distance  which  he  had  set  betAveen  himself 
and  her.  They  reached  home  in  safety  after  a terrifying 
chase ; and  their  brother  George  killed  the  bear. 

The  autobiography  goes  on : 

We  had  yet  no  physician  in  the  neighborhood,  and  some 
one  of  the  family  being  sick,  my  Father  sent  to  Waterford 
about  twenty  miles  for  Doctor  Baker.  He  at  once  made 
my  acquaintance,  and  told  me  he  had  a book  which  he 
would  lend  me  if  I would  come  for  it — one  he  said  I would 
like  to  read — ^not  long  after  I got  leave  of  my  Father  and 
Avent,  on  foot,  Avith  the  little  spaniel.  Ring,  for  company 
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and  as  a body  guard — it  was  on  the  same  path  that  was 
the  scene  of  the  bear  fight  the  year  before,  and  still  a 
space  of  thirteen  miles  without  a house.  I made  the  jour- 
ney without  any  adventure,  was  kindly  received  by  the 
Doctor  and  brought  home  the  book — it  was  a translation 
of  Virgihs  Aeneid,  I do  not  know  by  whom  as  the  title 
page  was  torn  out,  and  I have  not  chanced  to  meet  with 
it  since — it  may  be  known  by  the  opening  lines  which  I 
remember — they  are 

Arms  and  the  man  I sing,  who  first  from  Troy 
Came  to  the  Italian  and  Lavinian  shores 
Exiled  by  fate,  much  tossed  by  land  and  sea 
By  power  Divine  and  cruel  Juno’s  rage; 

Much  too  in  War  he  suffered  till  he  reared 
A city  and  to  Latium  brought  his  Gods 
Hence  sprung  the  Latin  progeny — the  Kings 
Of  Alba  and  the  Walls  of  tow’ring  Rome. 

I read  it  with  great  interest.  My  Father  at  that  time 
had  several  hired  men,  rough  frontiersmen — I read  at 
noon,  in  the  evenings  and  on  Sundays  to  them  and  never 
had  a more  attentive  audience.  The  passage  in  the  fourth 
book  in  which  Aeneas  recounts  to  Dido  the  monitions  he 
had  received  to  depart  and  seek  Italy  and  build  another 
Troy,  excited  much  discussion  especially  his  statement 
that  a messenger  from  Jove  appeared  to  him  in  open  day 
and  commanded  him  to  depart.  One  of  the  men  said  he 
believed  it  was  a made-up  story — that  he  had  got  tired  of 
Dido  and  invented  it  as  an  excuse  for  being  off — and  they 
all  agreed  it  was  a shame  after  the  kindness  she  had  done 
him.  So  VirgiFs  hero  lost  something  of  reputation  by  this 
reading. 

On  a hot  day  in  July  this  year,  George,  fancying  that 
the  heavy  coat  of  hair  was  an  incumbrance  to  the  little 
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Spaniel,  Ring,  sheared  him  close  all  except  his  head  and 
tail — the  children  got  round  him  and  laughed  at  his 
changed  appearance.  He  seemed  much  ashamed — looked 
round  repeatedly  and  did  not  seem  to  know  himself.  As 
soon  as  he  could  get  away  he  slunk  off  among  the  weeds 
and  we  never  saw  him  afterwards.  The  fields  and  woods 
were  searched  and  Ring  hunted  for  and  called  everywhere 
— it  seemed  like  the  loss  of  a member  of  the  family. 

In  the  next  year  1800  we  had  several  neighbors  within  a 
moderate  distance.  One  large  family  from  Kennebeck  in 
Maine,  a wild  region,  and  all  of  the  family  wholly  unedu- 
cated. The  old  man,  Linscot,  was  a soldier  at  the  taking  of 
Lewistown.^  He  had  spent  his  long  life  on  the  northern 
frontier,  and  he  told  me  many  stories  of  his  early  adven- 
tures, illustrative  of  their  habits  and  modes  of  life — 
among  the  rest  he  gave  an  account  of  their  moose  hunts. 
When  a deep  snow  was  falling,  he  said,  the  moose  would 
get  together  in  considerable  numbers  in  a thicket  of  hem- 
lock or  fir  and  by  walking  round  in  a limited  space  beat 
the  snow  down  as  it  fell,  and  Avhen  the  top  of  a deep  snow 
Avas  covered  Avith  a hard  crust,  as  was  often  the  case,  they 
Avere  confined  within  the  limits  of  their  beat — a hunter 
Avould  find  a Moose  pen,  as  they  called  it,  and  inform  his 
neighbors,  Avho  would  go  Avith  their  suoav  shoes  on  the  top 
of  the  snoAV  and  surround  the  pen  attacking  on  every  side 
and  as  the  moose  in  their  fright  would  rush  against  the 
snoAV,  beat  them  to  death  with  clubs.  Many  years  after 
I found  in  VirgiPs  3d  Georgic  from  line  367  to  376  inclu- 
sive, the  old  man’s  account  of  the  winter — the  snow — the 
crusted  surface,  the  moose  pen,  and  the  moose  hunt — all 
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true  to  the  life.  Virgil  had  doubtless  got  his  account  from 
some  one  of  Mr.  Linscot’s  Scythian  ancestors. 

The  next  winter  Moses  Everett  a graduate  of  Yale 
(Harvard)  College  taught  school  in  our  neighborhood — 
he  was  of  course  well  educated  and  I profited  much  by  his 
tuition.  He  had  become  intemperate  and  fled  from  temp- 
tation, which  on  our  frontier  was  quite  out  of  his  way.  He 
was  especially  careful  to  teach  me  pronunciation  and 
prosody. 

In  the  spring  of  1802,  as  I think,  but  I cannot  certainly 
fix  the  year,  some  ten  or  fifteen  of  the  neighbors  united  and 
raised  a fund  to  buy  books  for  a circulating  library.^®  I 
contributed  ten  Raccoon  skins^ — being  all  my  hoarded 
wealth.  One  of  the  neighbors,  Samuel  Brown,  was  going 
to  Boston  and  he  took  charge  of  the  fund.  We  got  some 
sixty  or  seventy  volimies  tolerably  well  selected — they 
were  brought  from  Marietta  in  sacks  on  horseback  and 
emptied  out  on  the  floor  at  Capt.  B'enjamin  Brown’s  where 
I was  present  to  witness  the  exhibition.  It  seemed  to  me 
like  an  almost  unbounded  intellectual  treasure — the  li- 
brary of  the  Vatican  and  all  other  libraries  of  which  I had 
I’ead  were  trifles, — ^playthings — compared  with  it.  It  in- 
deed served  me  well — and  with  subsequent  purchases  from 
year  to  year,  and  with  my  Father’s  aid  in  selecting,  it 
furnished  me  abundant  and  excellent  reading  for  the  seven 
or  eight  years  that  I afterwards  remained  at  home.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  I worked  industriously  on  the  farm  except 
three  winters  that  I attended  school,  having  for  teachers 
Moses  Everett  and  Charles  Cutler^^  also  a graduate  of  Yale 


lOThe  famous  Coon-skin  Library. 

ii“Ames,  April  13,  1803.  Mr.  Charles  Cutler.  Sir:  The  time  having 
arrived  which  dissolves  the  relation  of  tutor  and  pupils,  which  has 
subsisted  between  us,  we  can  not  take  leave  of  you  without  expressing 
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(Harvard),  who  also  banished  himself.  I was  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  a mill  near  the  mouth  of  Federal  Creek,  about 
eight  miles.  I generally  went  in  the  afternoon — got  my 
grist  ground  at  night,  and  returned  with  it  next  morning. 
There  was  an  educated  man  whose  name  was  Jones,  a 
native  of  Rhode  Island,  evidently  an  outcast  from  friends 
and  family  who  made  his  home  at  the  miller’s.  We  called 
him  Doctor,  and  I sometimes  purchased  of  him  such  drugs 
as  my  mother  knew  how  to  administer — he  spent  most  of 
his  time  hunting  and  was  quite  intemperate.  He  often 
came  in  on  evenings  when  I was  there,  took  off  his 
moccasins,  lay  down  with  his  feet  to  the  fire  and  had  me 
read  to  him — generally  poetry  of  which  he  had  several 
volumes.  He  always  corrected  promptly  and  sternly, 
errors  especially  of  prosody,  to  which  he  sacrificed  pro- 
nunciation, where  they  conflicted — as  in  Pope’s  Essay  on 
Man,  the  line 

“Why  Jove’s  satellites  are  less  than  Jove” 

lie  made  me  pronounce  satellites,  satel-li-tes  to  fill  the 
poetic  measure.  He  was  a man  of  taste  and  I profited  by 
the  casual  association.  He  and  Barrows  the  miller  were 


a lively  sense  of  the  obligations  we  are  under  for  the  care  and  attention 
with  which  you  have  directed  our  studies.  The  progress  we  have  made 
under  the  many  disadvantages  which  both  you  and  we  have  had  to  en- 
counter, must,  in  a great  measure,  be  owing  to  your  uncommon  skill  and 
unwearied  diligence.  Accept,  therefore,  sir,  our  tribute  of  thanks  and  be 
assured  that  while  the  vital  spark  continues  to  warm  our  hearts,  the 
name  of  Mr.  Cutler  shall  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance.  George 
Ewing,  Jr.,  Sally  Ewing,  Rachel  Ewing,  Abigail  Ewing,  Hannah  H. 
Ewing,  Thomas  Ewing,  John  Brown,  Richard  Lenox,  Samuel  Brown, 
Aphia  Brown,  Patience  Brown,  Anna  Steine,  John  Boyles,  Eleanor  Lenox, 
Joseph  Brown,  Martin  Boyles,  Jane  H.  Ewing,  Abraham  Lenox,  John 
Lenox,  James  Lenox.” 
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fast  friends.  When  Jones  was  on  his  deathbed  he  called 
Barrows  to  him — reminded  him  of  an  Indian  Mound^^  they 
had  sometimes  strolled  to,  on  Sundays  and  asked  to  be 
buried  there.  Barrows  complied  Avith  his  request,  and  a 
feAv  years  after  died  and  Avas  buried  on  the  mound  by  the 
side  of  his  old  friend. 

The  political  parties  of  the  time  Avere  Federalist  and 
llepublican.  I first  kneAV  something  of  this  in  1798,  Avhile 
I was  at  my  aunt’s  in  West  Liberty.  My  uncle  was  a 
Republican  and  took  ncAv^spapers  sufficiently  abusiA^e  of 
the  elder  Adams  and  laudatory  of  Mr.  J efferson. 

My  Father  Avas  a stanch  Federalist. 

My  strong  desire  for  an  education,  which  my  Father 
encouraged  Avithout  any  possible  means  to  gratify  it, 
seemed  almost  certainly  doomed  to  disappointment.  I had 
it  is  true  access  to  a tolerable  library,  and  availed  myself 
of  it  to  the  utmost,  but  I had  no  associates  of  my  oAvn  age 
with  w^honi  I could  communicate  and  I was  becoming  too 
large  to  stand  by  the  knees  of  old  men  and  learn  wisdom 
from  their  narratives  of  adventure  or  observations  on  prac- 
tical life.  I felt  this  deeply. 

In  our  library  there  Avas  but  little  poetry  and  no  plays 
except  Goldsmith’s.  I never  met  wuth  a copy  of  Shake- 
spear  until  I AAms  more  than  tAA^enty  years  old.  We  had 
a copy  of  Ossian  which  I admired  much,  though  not  in- 
sensible to  his  occasional  Auolations  of  good  taste,  and  I by 
no  means  yet  agree  with  those  who  under-value  him.  His 
address  to  the  sun  thou  that  rollest  OA^er  my  head”  is 
equal  in  beauty,  fine  taste  and  tender  pathos  to  Milton’s 
‘‘Hail  holy  light”  though  inferior  perhaps  in  elevation  of 
sentiment.  Ossian’s  poems  were  admired  by  men  of  the 


i2The  mound  and  the  grave  can  still  be  seen. 
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highest  order  of  intellect  and  first  critical  taste  in  Europe. 
As  somewhat  opposite  examples  I may  instance  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  Goethe.  They  acquired  a large  share  of 
their  fame,  especially  in  Scotland,  from  a belief  in  their 
high  antiquity,  and  when  that  Avas  withdrawn  they  fell 
much  below  their  intrinsic  merits. 

From  1803  to  1809  I made  little  mental  progress.  The 
necessary  aids  Avere  Avanting.  I studied  geography  very 
carefully,  became  pretty  well  versed  in  history,  ancient 
and  modern,  Avas  a good  arithmatician,  and  read  some 
poetry  and  several  novels.  My  memory  being  tenacious  I 
made  the  most  of  Avhat  I read.  I found  Gray^s  Elegy  in  a 
magazine  Avhich  accidentally  fell  into  my  hands  and  com- 
mitted it  to  memory  in  a single  summer  evening,  after 
coming  in  from  my  day’s  work.  A poor  sickly  old  man 
Avhose  name  was  Clark,  Avho  had  been  a school-master, 
settled  on  a piece  of  wild  land  a feAV  miles  from  my 
Father’s.  His  neighbors  built  him  a cabin  and  one  day  my 
Father  sent  me  Avith  a yoke  of  oxen  to  haul  rails  for  him 
and  help  him  enclose  his  little  field.  At  noon  while  my 
oxen  Avere  resting  he  taught  me  how  to  find  the  Zeap-year, 
the  Epacty  and  the  age  of  the  moon  on  any  day  in  the 
year — quite  a treasure  of  knowledge  which  my  Father  had 
omitted  to  teach  me. 

In  1809  having  raised  a good  summer  crop  and  put  the 
farm  in  order,  I asked  my  Father  to  let  me  go  for  a few 
months  in  search  of  adventure.  He  consented  and  I set 
out  immediately — made  my  way  to  the  Ohio  Eiver  and  got 
on  board  of  a keel  boat,  bound  for  Kenhawa  Salt  works. 
I remained  there  three  months  as  a laborer,  and  became 
satisfied  that  I could  in  a few  years  earn  money  enough  to 
educate  me  for  a profession.  On  returning  home  I found 
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several  new  books  in  the  Library  which  I read  in  the 
course  of  the  winter.  In  the  spring  having  put  the  farm 
in  order  for  a summer  crop  I returned  to  Kenhawa.  This 
year  (1810)  I saved  some  money,  paid  a debt  of  my  Father 
which  annoyed  him,  and  went  to  the  College  at  Athens"^^  to 
Try  my  success  as  a scholar.  The  estimate  formed  of  me 
there  in  this  short  term  was  sufficiently  flattering — con- 
siderably above  my  actual  capacity — for  example  I mas- 
tered English  Grrammar  in  ten  days — never  having  previ- 
ously studied  it.  But  I was  familiar  with  the  best  English 
authors,  and  spoke  and  wrote  as  correctly  before  as  after. 
So  that  in  studying  grammar  I had  only  to  learn  the  names 
of  the  tools  Avith  which  the  grammarian  works,  and  com- 
mit some  rules  to  memory.  I acquired  credit  too  by  a 
composition  which  I wrote  this  winter  and  which  as  I 
recollect  it  had  some  merit.  On  the  whole  I was  encour- 
aged to  persevere  in  my  efforts. 

I returned  to  Kenhaway  and  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  years  1811  and  12  there.  For  about  a month  in  the 
summer  of  1811  I Avas  up  and  about  my  work  from  mid- 
night till  after  sunrise,  and  I noticed  during  all  that  time 
that  a gentle  breeze  from  the  east  passed  over  and  rippled 
the  surface  of  the  river  just  before  early  dawn  on  each 
fair  morning — a single  breath  and  no  more.  I associated 
it  with  the  panting  of  the  steeds  that  draAv  the  chariot  of 
the  sun.  I saw  too  on  one  of  these  nights  the  comet  of 
1811  and  spoke  of  it  several  days  before  it  was  noticed  in 
the  papers. 


i^Ohio  University  opened  for  students  June  1,  1809. 
i^One  of  the  most  notable  of  modern  times.  Its  period  is  more  than 
3,000  years. 
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1 returned  liome  in  November  1812  quite  exhausted  by 
hard  and  long  continued  physical  labor  and  brought  with 
me  a little  over  $G00  in  mone}\  I descended  the  Kenhawa 
in  a keel  boat  in  which  were  also  as  passengers  the  family 
of  a son  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  celebrated  pioneer.  He  had 
with  him  a daughter — Harriet — a handsome,  educated 
young  lady,  who  had  somehow  got  the  impression  that  I 
was  a scholar  and  enticed  me  on  the  voyage  to  read  novels 
and  recite  poetry  with  her.  She  was  engaged  in  reading 
the  Wild  Irish  Girl,  an  extravagant  specimen  of  unre- 
strained imagination,  with  which  she  was  quite  enchanted. 
Without  sharing  her  enthusiasm,  her  attention  and  cour- 
tesy pleased  me  and  she  made  the  othermse  monotonous 
voyage  pleasant.  But  my  hands  were  chapped  and  black 
with  toil — soap  and  water  having  no  effect  on  them — so 
that  I hardly  dared  to  offer  them  to  help  her  out  of  the 
boat,  and  I took  due  care  to  hide  them  in  her  presence.  We 
landed  at  Point  Pleasant  in  the  evening,  where  I left  the 
boat  and  lodged  at  a Tavern.  In  the  morning  I woke  with 
a fever  and  headache,  but  little  able  to  travel.  I crossed 
the  Ohio  and  tried  to  hire  man  and  horse  to  take  me  on 
my  way  but  a Battalion  of  recruits  had  just  crossed  on 
their  way  to  the  frontier,  and  pressed  and  taken  off  all  the 
horses  they  could  find — the  Farmers  to  save  them  had 
taken  many  to  the  woods  and  hid  them  in  thickets.  I 
moved  forward  on  foot  slowly  and  painfully  and  having 
gone  about  four  miles  discovered  that  I had  left  my  watch 
— after  some  hesitation  I returned  for  it,  and  again  re- 
sumed my  toil-some  journey.  HaHng  walked  about  six- 
teen miles,  just  at  dusk  I had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  a man  who  had  come  in  from  the  woods  with  two 
horses  and  I hired  him  without  difficulty  to  take  me  some 
i on  miles  further  to  the  house  of  a Hr.  Stedman  a farmer 
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whom  I knew  and  where  I was  well  taken  care  of.  After 
a few  days  rest  and  nursing  1 got  home  on  horseback,  but 
still  feeble  and  exhausted.  After  remaining  at  home  a 
few  days  I made  my  way  to  the  Library  where  I found 
Don  Quixote  who  proved  one  of  the  best  physicians  that  I 
ever  called  in.  I did  not  follow  the  prescription  of  Doctor 
Pedro  Positive,  but  read  and  laughed  myself  well  in  a 
short  time. 

I had  in  the  tw^o  years  then  last  past  paid  off  a residue 
of  my  Father’s  debts,  and  put  his  little  farm  in  order.  My 
Brother  George  lived  near  him,  and  was  always  at  hand 
to  aid  whenever  he  required  assistance — ^both  Father  and 
Mother  were  in  good  health  so  with  the  approbation  of  both 
and  with  cheering  encouragement  from  my  Father,  I left 
them,  determined  with  my  slender  means  to  qualify  myself 
for  one  of  the  learned  professions  or  some  other  of  the 
important  vocations  of  life.  The  world  was  all  before  me, 
but  I entered  it  without  a guide,  and  had,  under  Providence 
to  choose  for  myself  the  path  which  I should  pursue ; and 
I had  small  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  life  and  the  ways 
of  men  except  what  I had  learned  from  and  among  the 
sons  of  toil  with  whom  my  lot  had  been  cast.  I had  but 
once  seen  a Judge  on  the  bench,  a jury  in  the  box,  and  a 
lawyer  speaking  at  the  Bar.  I entered,  however,  on  my 
new  career  with  undoubting  confidence. 

In  December  1831  while  in  Wasliington  Thomas  Ewing 
wrote  to  his  wife  a letter  which  presents  a pleasing  picture 
of  the  family  life  in  his  father’s  home. 

‘T  went  out  today  and  purchased  the  works  at  large  of 
the  celebrated  Peter  Parle}^ — two  volumes  of  which  I send 
you  by  this  mail,  and  the  residue  (seven  volumes)  I will 
forward  soon.  These  books  will  furnish  matter  for  eve- 
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iiing  amusement  and  recreation  to  the  children  during  the 
winter,  keep  tliem  out  of  idleness  and  evil  habits,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  them  much  useful  information.  The 
happiest  evenings  I ever  recollect  to  have  spent  was  in  a 
poor  log  hut,  by  my  father’s  fireside,  reading  to  my  mother 
and  sisters  matters  not  much  more  profound  than  these 
childish  narratives.” 

Under  date  of  July  3,  1871  (the  last  summer  of  his  life) 
Mr.  Ewing  in  a letter  to  the  Athens  County  Pioneer  Asso- 
ciation, which  held  a Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  Ames- 
ville,  gave  some  reminiscences  of  his  early  experiences. 

visited  Amesville  a few  weeks  since,  after  an 
absence  of  fifty-five  years,  and  found  my  memory 
fresh  as  to  places  and  persons.  The  streams  appeared 
small,  and  the  valleys  narrow,  but  rich  and  beautiful 
as  when  I last  loiew  them.  To  me,  while  I lived  in  it, 
and  until  I left  it,  it  was  a happy  valley;  there  was 
little  material  Avealth  in  it,  but  it  verified  the  asser- 
tion of  the  poet,  that  a people, 

“ ‘Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  blest,' 

and  there  can  grow  up  no  inordinate  wealth  here  to 
disturb  the  quiet  tenor  of  life. 

^Tn  the  spring  of  1803,  my  father  removed  his  family 
to  a small  farm  seven  uiiles  southeast  on  the  Marietta 
road.  In  this  I am  not  mistaken,  as  I made  record 
of  the  date  on  the  bark  of  a beech-tree,  Avhich  I have 
seen  often  since.  I remained  on  the  Amestown  farm, 
to  go  to  school  and  help  my  brother  take  care  of  the 
stock.  Judge  Walker  came  in  November  of  that  year, 
and  occupied  the  principal  cabin,  and  such  of  our 
family  as  remained,  a smaller  one  the  other  side  of 
the  little  run.  I was  reading  a library  book — The 
Cliildren  of  the  Abbey — and  had  got  together  a good 
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supply  of  hickory  bark  to  make  me  a light,  and  I rose 
an  hour  or  two  before  day,  and  sat  on  a stool  by  the 
lire  readiug.  Henry  Bartlett,  Esq.,  who  happened 
with  us  that  night,  came  and  sat  also,  and  asked  to 
look  at  my  book.  I handed  it  to  him,  and,  as  he 
returned  it,  it  fell  open  on  the  lire,  and  scorched  and 
spotted  several  of  the  leaves.  By  the  rules  of  the 
library,  there  was  a line  for  every  spot,  and,  in  count- 
ing over  the  injury  in  lips  and  levies,  I found  myself 
a bankrupt  boy.  However,  I took  the  book  to  the  next 
library  meeting,  explained  the  misfortune,  and  the 
Board  very  kindly  reuiitted  the  lines.  If  the  volume 
(I  think  it  was  the  second)  be  still  in  being,  it  must 
bear  the  marks  of  the  adventure. 

remember  a rural  scene  of  the  summer  of  1800, 
simple  and  childish,  but  illustrative  of  a fact  in 
history.  Mrs.  Brown  had  a handsome  little  tomato- 
plant  of  the  small,  round  kind,  which  was  then  called 
love-apple.  It  was  not  known  among  us  as  an  article 
of  food  until  several  years  after  the  French  inhabi- 
tants of  St.  Domingo  had  been  driven  from  the  island 
and  took  refuge  on  our  shores,  and  then  its  use  ex- 
tended slowly.  On  the  day  named,  children  of  the 
tAvo  families  were  at  play  in  Mrs.  Brownes  garden, 
when  suddenly  the  alarm  Avas  raised,  and  ran  through 
the  little  group,  that  Apphia  Brown  had  eaten  a love- 
apple.  We  sped  with  the  fearful  intelligence  to  the 
grown-up  people,  Avho  did  not  partake  of  our  alarm, 
and  it  passed  off  Avithout  a catastrophe.  It  was  many 
years  later  when  I first  saw  the  tomato  used  on  our 
tables  as  an  esculent. 

^^For  many  years,  we  had  no  post-ofhce  nearer  than 
Athens;  but  my  father’s  little  farm,  on  the  Marietta 
road  was  passed  once  a week  by  a mail  carried  on 
horse-back  betAA^een  Clarksburg,  Virginia,  and  Chilli- 
cothe — one  week  east,  the  next  week  west.  I always 
took  care  to  be  on  hand  when  the  mail  passed.  It 
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was  carried  by  a boy  of  sixteen  or  seventeen — John 
Davis — ^who  became  my  intimate  friend;  and  I fed 
bis  borse^  and  mother  gave  bim  supper  and  a bed  with 
me  by  tbe  fire,  as  a reward  for  tbe  news  be  brought 
us.  I have  often  sat  up  till  ten  o’clock  listening  for 
bis  born;  be  was  very  punctual  with  bis  satchel  of 

‘^bTews  of  all  nations  lumbering  at  bis  back.” 

am  indulging  in  trifles,  but 
^^Tbese  little  things  are  great  to  little  man”,  and 
I write  as  I would  talk  with  you  if  present.  I wish 
all  our  assembled  friends  many  happy  returns  of  this 
glorious  day. 

I am,  very  respectfully  yours, 

N 

T.  Ewing.” 


The  following  letters  from  Mr.  Davis  and  bis  sister, 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Richardson,  explain  themselves.  Their  grand- 
father’s name  was  John  Davis — ^with  no  middle  initial  and 
he  lived  at  Clarksburg  (West)  Virginia. 


My  dear  Mr.  Ewing : 


147  North  Broadway 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


To  return  to  the  youthful  mail  carrier,  my  oldest  sister 
says  that  I was  wrong  in  my  dates ; that  my  grandfather 
would  have  been  seventeen  at  the  date  you  mention,  and 
she  says  she  had  been  told  that  he  did  carry  mail  to 
Marietta.  When  a mere  lad  he  came  to  Clarksburg  from 
Woodstock,  Va.  Hurrah,  it  may  be  that  we  do  make  the 
link  after  all.  I should  like  to  think  so,  and  believe  the 
dates  & know  facts  justify  it. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Friday  the  thirteenth 
January  1928. 


Nancy  D.  Richardson. 
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44  Wall  Street 
^^ew  York 


January  24,  1928. 

Dear  Ewing: 

Maybe  so,  maybe  so.  It  may  have  been  my  grandfather 
who  carried  the  mail.  I confess,  though,  it  does  not  jibe 
with  what  I had  understood  to  be  the  family  tradition. 

Yours  as  ever, 

John  W.  Davis. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewing 
160  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  following  letter  was  written  from  Washington  by 
Mr.  Ewing  to  his  wife : 


March  7, 1832. 

Dear  Maria: 

I enclose  you  a paper  from  Portland  (principal  city  in 
the  State  of  Maine)  which  contains  an  article  that  will 
help  to  console  you  for  the  uncourteous  conduct  of  the 
Eagle.  I am  totally  unable  to  conjecture  who  is  the 
writer — he  has  some  general  knowledge  as  you  will  see  of 
my  early  history,  though  wrong  in  several  particulars. 
The  one  in  which  he  supposes  me  to  have  received  pecuni- 
ary aid  from  a friend  to  enable  me  to  pursue  my  legal 
studies  is  entirely  incorrect,  for  I never  did  receive  aid 
from  any  one  either  by  loan  or  otherwise  to  the  amount 
of  a dollar. 

Farewell 

Your  loving  husband 


T.  Ewing. 
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From  the  Portland  (Maine)  Evening  Aovertiser  of 
Tuesday,  Feb.  28,  1832. 

Washington  Chit  Chat, 

Mr.  Ewing  of  Ohio  has  been  addressing  the  Senate  on 
the  Tariff.  He  is  a new  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  not  only 
a new  Senator  but  a new  man  in  Cicero’s  acceptation  of 
the  phrase.  He  is  now  among  the  first  in  the  Senate, — not, 
perhaps,  in  oratory,  though  he  is  a good  speaker,  but 
among  the  first  for  grasp  of  mind,  for  correct,  logical,  and 
national  views.  He  is  emphatically  a sound  man — an  able 
lawyer,  and  by  and  by,  will  be — I venture  to  predict,  a 
distinguished  statesman.  That  hacknied  topic,  the  Tariff, 
he  has  already  clothed  in  a new  dress.  He  has  started 
in  another  orbit,  and  developed  many  points  of  Political 
Economy  quite  new. 

Mr.  Ewing  is  a man  over  40,  perhaps  41-2,  or  3,  well 
and  firmly  built,  of  about  6 feet  and  a goodly  size.  His 
private  life  is  interesting  as  demonstrating  with  a thou- 
sand other  examples  the  peculiar  excellence  of  our  insti- 
tutions in  opening  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  in  en- 
couraging the  poor  boy  to  consider  no  honorable  exaltation 
beyond  his  reach.  He  is  the  son  of  a poor  tavern  keeper, 
somewhere  between  Lancaster  and  Chilicothe — did  the 
honor  of  the  stable — acted  the  part  of  the  hostler  and  the 
servant  for  many  years,  till  by  and  by,  feeling  himself 
made  for  something  else,  he  determined  upon  having  a col- 
legiate education.  !N^othing  is  impossible  to  him  who  is 
resolved.  He  left  home  and  started  for  the  salt  works  by 
the  Kenhawa,  and  chopped  wood  for  money,  doing  as 
much  in  one  day  as  many  men  did  in  three.  Thus  he  was 
able  to  lay  up  funds  to  fit  for,  and  to  support  himself  in, 
college.  He  continued  alternately  chopping  and  studying 
till  his  collegiate  education  was  finished.  Then  came  his 
law  studies,  which  by  the  kindness  of  a friend  he  was 
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enabled  to  get  through — then  tliat  subsequent  prosperity 
Avhich  talent  and  industry  always  give  to  their  worship- 
pers— and  now  you  see  him,  his  first  term  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  taldng  the  stand  among  the  first,  and  laying  the 
foundation  of  a reputation  which  by  and  by  will  rank  him 
among  our  illustrious  men  who,  no  matter  to  what  party 
they  belong  when  truly  illustrious  and  upright,  are  the 
common  proj)erty  of  their  Avhole  country, — the  jewels  of 
our  Republic  that  are  sparkling  in  her  Capitol. 

How  instructive  is  such  a life  as  that  of  Mr.  Ewing — 
and  yet  how  many  can  tell  nearly  the  same  story?  Does 
he  feel  ashamed  of  it?  I think  not,  for  there  is  no  truly 
great  man  who  would  not  rejoice  that  his  own  arm  had 
taken  him  from  obscurity  and  put  him  side  by  side  with 
the  great  men  of  his  country.  Small  minds  feel  ashamed 
of  such  things.  Great  minds  rejoice  to  narrate  them — are 
proud  of  them,  and  bequeath  them  to  their  children  as 
their  exploits,  as  famous  as  those  of  the  laurelled  chieftain. 

I find  the  following  note  by  my  father,  dated  September 
6,  1854,  as  to  his  grandfather  Ewing’s  features  and 
physique : 

^^Grand  father  was  six  feet  father’s  size  every  way 
pretty  nearly  (which  means  that  he  was  broad- 
shouldered,  deep-chested,  and  muscular).  Black  hair, 
bald  early,  light  blue  eyes.  Father’s  features  like  his, 
eyes  like  his  mother.  Grandfather  a great  reader. 
Mother  no  great  reader  but  full  of  recitations — Bal- 
lads— Babes  in  Wood — Death  of  Admiral  Hozier,  the 
predecessor  of  Vernon  at  Port  Obello.” 

The  History  of  Athens  County,  by  Charles  M.  Walker 
( Cincinnati,  Robt.  Clarke  & Co.  1869 ) , says : 

^‘George  Ewing,  commonly  called  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  county,  Lieut.  Ewing,  was,  it  is  believed. 
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the  first  white  settler  within  the  bounds  of  what  is 
now  Ames  ToAvnship.  He  settled  on  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Thomas  Gardner  farm.  During  the 
period  of  his  residence  here  he  was  an  active  supporter 
of  schools  and  every  means  of  developing  and  improv- 
ing the  community.  He  was  chosen  township  trustee 
at  the  first  election  in  1802,  and  in  after  years  filled 
that  position  and  the  office  of  township  clerk.  He 
was  fond  of  reading,  possessed  of  a bright  and  active 
mind  and  a fund  of  sterling  sense  combined  with  liveH 
wit  and  good  humor.” 

In  the  spring  of  1818  George  Ewing  removed  to  Perry 
County,  Indiana.  With  him  went  his  wife  and  two  un- 
married daughters,  Abigail  and  Rachel,  and  his  son  George 
and  family. 

When  the  family  moved  to  Indiana  in  1818  the  farm 
was  sold  to  Thomas  Gardner.  He  was  a bad  debtor  to  deal 
with.  Before  he  had  fully  discharged  the  debt  both  of 
the  parents  had  died.  Under  date  of  July  17, 1826,  Thomas 
wrote  to  his  brother,  ‘T  have  received  the  money  of 
Gardner  after  much  difficulty,  having  to  imprison  him  for 
several  weeks  before  he  would  pay  it.” 

The  two  letters  which  follow  were  exchanged  by  the 
sons  at  the  time  of  their  father’s  death,  which  occurred 
at  Rome,  Indiana. 


January  16th  1824 

Dear  Brother  I have  the  Mellencolly  tidings  to  relate 
to  You  of  the  Death  of  Our  Honerd  Father  he  Departed 
this  life  Yesterday  morning  at  Eight  oclock  He  was  taken 
on  the  8th  Inst  with  a cough  and  pane  in  the  head  which 
continued  until  the  11th  without  any  other  Simtoms  than 
that  of  a bad  Cold  the  pane  then  settled  into  his  right 
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side  and  the  cough  in  creased  We  then  and  not  til  then 
thought  it  nessaiy  to  Call  on  a Phissision  But  on  account 
of  the  heavy  ranes  that  fell  that  day  and  the  next  and 
consequent  high  water  the  Doctor  could  not  be  got  until 
the  evening  of  the  12th  When  the  Doctor  come  he  pro- 
nounced his  Disorder  to  be  of  the  Pluretic  land  attended 
with  an  Inllamation  of  the  Lungs  He  continued  until 
the  Morning  of  the  14th  without  any  aparent  alteration 
at  which  time  the  Inllamation  run  so  high  as  to  prevent 
him  from  swallowing  anything  even  water  And  his  Suf- 
ferings became  gi^eat  But  he  bore  them  with  Cristian  forti- 
tude without  a Murmur  Haveing  full  faith  in  the  Redeemer 

His  Sences  and  Speech  did  not  leave  him  More  than  ten 
minets  before  he  breathd  his  last  He  Died  without  a 
struggle  or  a grone 

Mother  is  in  as  good  health  as  Can  be  expected  at  her 
adavanced  age  She  bears  the  loss  of  her  Companion  Avith 
fortitude  and  resignation  She  earnestly  requests  You  to 
Come  and  see  her  this  Spring  if  you  can  For  She  cannot 
expect  to  tarry  long  in  this  world  and  She  Avishes  to  see 
you  once  more  Tell  Ewing  he  is  wanted  at  home  verry 
Much  at  this  time  for  company  and  to  take  Charge  of  the 
farm  if  he  wants  to  go  to  School  we  have  a good  School 
Avithin  a Mile  that  Ave  expect  Avill  Continue  till  next  fall 
I have  a boy  hired  to  live  there  and  get  Av^ood  fodder  the 
Cattle  and  make  fires  for  them  until  the  first  of  March 
I wrote  a letter  to  EAving  sometime  ago  and  directed  it 
to  Circleville  probably  he  has  not  receivd  it,  I wish  You  to 
write  to  Uncle  James  Ewing  and  John  & Abijah  Harris. 

On  receiving  this  letter  Thomas  wrote  to  his  brother 
(February  20,  1824)  : 

^^Deeply  as  Ave  regret  the  loss  of  our  excellent  parent, 
we  must  not  repine  or  murmur  at  the  dispensation  of 
Providence  w^hich  has  called  him  from  us.  Though 
the  meridian  of  his  life  was  roughened  by  hardships 
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and  clouded  with  misfortune,  his  latter  years  glided 
smoothly  away  and  he  met  the  last  summons  as  we 
all  should  wish  to  meet  it.’’ 

Eachel  Harris  died  at  Kome,  Indiana,  September  29, 
1825. 

The  two  are  now  buried  in  the  Latimer  lot  in  a cemetery 
at  Cannelton,  Indiana.  They  lived  long  enough,  as  the 
father  once  phrased  it,  to  see  their  son  Thomas  become 
^^one  of  the  great  law  characters”  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

In  the  year  1846  Thomas  Ewing,  on  his  way  to  St.  Louis 
by  steamboat  had  left  his  son  Thomas,  Jr.,  at  Cannelton 
to  visit  at  the  home  of  George.  In  a sketch  of  Mr.  Ewing 
contained  in  the  Biographical  Record  of  Fairfield  and 
Perry  Counties,  Ohio  (1902)  , there  appears  an  account  of 
the  last  meeting  of  the  two  brothers. 

Speaking  of  Thomas  Ewing  the  account  says : 

^^He  had  assisted  his  father  to  make  a new  home  in 
Indiana,  where  the  old  gentleman  died  January  15, 
1824.  This  home  was  on  the  Ohio  river,  near  Cannel- 
ton, and,  at  the  time  of  Avhich  we  write,  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  Ewing’s  aged  brother  George.  While  in  St. 
Louis  trying  the  Stoddard  case  (see  8 Howard  345) 
he  notified  his  brother  that  on  a certain  day  his  boat 
would  pass  Cannelton  but  would  not  stop.  The  boat 
reached  the  point  in  due  time  and  the  aged  brother 
was  in  his  chair  on  the  river  bank  surrounded  by  his 
family.  As  the  boat  drew  near  Mr.  Ewing  stood  at 
the  railing  surrounded  by  the  deeply  interested  pas- 
sengers ; he  greeted  his  brother  and  the  salutation  was 
returned.  As  the  boat  passed  up  stream  the  old  man 
arose,  trembling  with  age  and  quivering  with  emo- 
tion, and  bowed  a farew^ell  for  the  last  time,  never 
again  to  meet  or  see  his  brother  this  side  of  the  gates 
of  the  spirit  world.” 


1789-1871 


LETTERS  BY  GEORGE  EWING. 
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I 


My  Dear  Boy : 

Not  having  heard  from  you  since  the  retuni  of  young 
Walker  induces  me  to  inquire  after  your  health  of  which, 
should  you  not  conclude  to  visit  us  shortly,  you  Avill  in- 
form us  by  letter.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  crowd  postage 
on  you,  nor  do  I wish  to  pay  much  myself,  yet  feel  anxious 
to  hear  sometimes  from  you.  Perhaps  opportunities  may 
sometimes  offer  of  people  from  your  neighborhood  to 
Marietta  who  of  course  pass  thru  this  settlement.  I hope 
you  will  not  neglect  to  return  the  Shakespeare  before  the 
first  Saturday  in  Oct.  as  a heavy  fine  will  probably  accrue 
on  omission. 

The  family  are  in  good  health,  myself  excepted,  and  I 
am  much  better  than  at  any  time  since  taken  ill. 

Polly  Walker  is  married  to  Mr.  Fuller.  William  and 
Chester  Pool  are  both  dead.  Mrs.  Grifiin  has  twins,  a 
male  and  female.  Other  domestic  intelligence  I have  none. 
Foreign  neAvs  no  doubt  you  get  more  correct  than  I do. 
The  family  join  in  love  to  you. 

Your  Affectionate  Father, 

G.  Ewing. 

Ames,  Sept.  3rd,  1815. 

To  Thos.  Ewing. 

I open  my  letter  as  I have  just  been  informed  that  it  is 
very  sickly  in  Lancaster  and  vicinity. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  best  for  you  to  come  home  for  a 
time.  Of  this  you  must  judge.  Your  sister  Jane  has  a fine 
daughter.  Deborah  Richardson  wishes  you  to  inquire,  and 
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]et  her  know,  whether  Mr.  Sherman  has  received  any 
money  for  her. 

If  private  conveyance  does  not  offer  soon  fail  not  to  send 
pr.  Post,  as  I shall  feel  anxious  on  your  account  since  re- 
ceiving the  above  intelligence. 

II 

My  Son: 

With  pleasure  I announce  the  bearer,  your  cousin  Na- 
thaniel Harris;  he  has  been  with  us  about  ten  days.  I 
hope  you  will  find  him  a gentleman  worthy  your  acquaint- 
ance; should  he  incline  to  establish  himself  in  Lancaster 
for  a time  you  will  no  doubt  grant  him  your  assistance. 
His  return  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  you  to  write, 
and  likewise  to  send  the  Shakspeare. 

I wrote  you  lately  pr.  Post.  Nothing  new  has  occurred ; 
the  family  are  in  usual  health.  I still  continue  to  mend 
slowly. 

I should  be  glad  to  see  you  this  fall  if  you  could  make 
it  convenient.  It  is  a general  time  of  health  in  our  settle- 
ment altho  very  sickly  nigh  the  large  rivers. 

The  family  send  their  love  to  you. 

Your  Affectionate  Father, 

G.  Ewing. 

Ames,  Sept.  18th,  1815. 

Thomas  Ewing. 

Note  : The  Harris  family  was  Welsh.  Nathaniel  made 
his  living  in  Ohio  for  many  years  as  a teacher  of  Music. 


NATHANIEL  HARRIS 
1793-1882 
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III 


My  Son — 

I am  informed  by  a public  paper  I yesterday  saw  that 
the  Surveyor  General  calls  for  a number  of  Surveyors  to 
run  the  boundary  lines  of  this  State  and  other  purposes. 
Although  I would  not  be  understood  as  wishing  to  dictate, 
yet  as  a Father  and  a friend  I should  advise  you  now  as 
you  have  opportunity  to  take  a recommendation  from  the 
Board  as  a Surveyor  as  you  may  perhaps  get  a profitable 
job. 

If  you  do  not  visit  us  before  you  go  to  Lancaster,  at 
least  inform  me  by  writing  what  you  think  of  the  above 
proposal.  I still  continue  as  well  as  when  you  left  me. 
Health  and  Happiness  attend  you. 

Your  affectionate  Father, 

G.  Ewing. 

Ames,  Sept.  27,  1815. 

To  Thos.  Ewing. 


IV 


My  dear  Boy : 

You  will  be  happy  on  being  informed  that  I am  in  a 
fair  way  to  recover  my  health  after  a long  and  painful  ill- 
ness. In  i^'ovb.  last  I had  one  of  the  most  violent  and 
lengthy  attacks  I have  ever  experienced ; at  which  time  an 
ulcer  broke  in  my  stomach  and  discharged  largely,  since 
which  time  I have  been  recovering  and  am  now  quite  com- 
fortable tho  still  weak.  I feel  no  symptom  of  disorder 
returning  and  hope  shortly  to  be  as  fully  restored  both  to 
health  and  strength  as  a man  of  my  age  may  expect. 
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The  family  are  in  usual  health,  as  are  our  connections 
in  these  parts  as  far  as  I Imow.  We  heard  sometime 
since  from  your  Uncle  Morgan’s  family ; they  were  at  that 
time  all  very  sick.  Maskell  was  dead.  Your  sister  Hannah 
had  been  long  confined  to  her  bed  but  was  thought  rather 
mending,  as  were  most  of  the  others.  As  none  of  the 
family  were  able  to  write,  the  letter  giving  the  above  in- 
formation was  from  their  School-Master,  and  in  his  own 
name. 

I believe  the  Dutch  Doctor’s  medicine,  that  is  to  say 
the  part  of  it  I used,  contributed  much  to  my  comfort  and 
recovery.  Yet  I might  pronounce  him  an  imposter  and  a 
very  dangerous  one;  had  I been  as  ignorant  of  medicine 
as  some  are  and  had  implicitly  folloTved  his  directions  he 
would  have  sent  me  to  the  world  of  spirits  in  a few  hours. 
I am  confident  he  kneAv  no  more  of  my  complaint  than  the 
horse  on  which  the  Doctor  was  carried.  My  sending  to  him 
is  a secret,  and  I wish  it  to  so  remain. 

Azon  Nash  is  married  to  a Widow,  sister  to  Mr.  Kath- 
bone.  No  other  news.  Kemain 

Your  Affectionate  Father, 

G.  Ewing. 

Ames,  7th  Jan.  1816. 

N.  B.  Remember  me  to  Mr.  Harris. 

V 

My  Son: 

Yours,  pr.  Gen’l  Beecher,  came  to  hand.  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  hear  of  your  welfare  as  also  that  of  Mr.  Harris. 
It  is  my  sincere  prayer  that  the  health  of  persons  so  dear 
to  me  may  be  long  continued.  I should  not  have  burdened 
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you  with  postage  but  you  appear  anxious  to  bear  from  me, 
and  of  private  conveyance  none  offers. 

I am  happy  to  inform  you  that  I am  mending  tho  slowly. 
I have  had  but  two  attacks  of  my  disorder  since  IS'ovber 
last,  and  for  the  most  part  of  the  time  feel  very  comfort- 
able, and  find  myself  gaining  both  strength  and  flesh. 

Your  Mamma  will  endeavor  to  have  your  Pantaloons 
ready.  I shall  try  to  procure  the  cotton  on  credit  as  we 
have  yet  received  no  money  either  for  our  check  or  on  the 
draft  made  by  Mr.  Harris. 

I wish  you,  if  convenient  when  you  come,  to  fetch  me 
one  or  two  Tobacco  Pipes ; there  are  none  at  Athens  worth 
anything. 

The  family  are  in  usual  health,  and  desire  to  be  re- 
membered; have  heard  nothing  from  your  uncle  Morgan 
since  I wrote  you,  but  am  informed  there  are  letters  at 
the  Post  Office  which  I shall  send  for  tomorrow ; probably 
one  from  there.  Have  no  news.  All  things  in  the  neigh- 
borhood remain  as  they  were.  Remember  me  to  Mr.  Harris. 

Your  Affectionate  Father, 

G.  Ewing. 

Ames,  March  19th,  1816. 

Thos.  Ewing. 


VI 

^ My  Son : 

I still  continue  in  a weak  and  low  state  of  health  ; no 
material  alteration  since  you  saw"  me  last.  It  is  my  wash, 
if  I should  be  able,  to  try  the  winters  of  the  Yellow  Spring 
this  Summer.  As  it  will  be  very  inconvenient  for  your 
brother  to  accompany  me,  and  in  my  low  state  of  health. 
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unsafe  for  me  to  go  alone,  should  be  glad  to  know  if  you 
could  attend  me  there  in  about  a month  or  six  weeks  hence 
if  I should  be  able  to  go  and  should  call  on  you  for  that 
purpose. 

The  rest  of  the  family  are  in  health  and  wish  to  be  re- 
memberd  to  you.  We  shall  send  your  overalls  to  Mr.  Miles 
with  this  if  we  can  get  them  convey d by  any  person  going 
to  court. 

We  have  had  a very  cold,  dry,  backward  spring;  the 
wheat  I fear  is  much  injured ; flax  will  be  good  for  nothing; 
fruit  entirely  cut  off. 

The  unsteadiness  of  my  hand  obliges  me  to  conclude. 

Your  affectionate  Father, 

G.  Ewing. 

Ames,  June  2nd,  1816. 

Thos.  Ewing. 

B.  Write  shortly  by  mail  if  no  private  conveyance 
offers. 

]S"ote:  Yellow  Springs  (Ohio)  is  now  the  seat  of 

^Intioch  College. 


VII 

Ames,  Jany  27th,  1818. 

Dear  Son, 

Yours  of  the  27th  inst.  came  to  hand  this  morning; 
with  pleasure  I receive  the  information  of  your  restora- 
tion to  health  as  the  last  account  informed  us  your  ague 
still  continued.  We  have  received  but  this  one  letter  from 
you  since  you  left  us,  and  I believe  this  is  the  flrst  I have 
wrote. 
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I have  been  informed  by  the  public  prints  of  the  bill 
you  mention  being  before  Congress  but  did  not  know  it 
had  passed. 

I should  be  glad  you  would  write  me  as  soon  as  you  are 
informed  whether  it  embraces  my  services,  and  what  proof 
is  necessary  to  substantiate  my  claims.  Since  the  rec^t  of 
yours  I have  searched  my  papers  but  can  find  none  that 
will  amount  to  proof  of  my  services ; all  my  papers  of  so 
old  a date  are  either  lost  or  mislaid. 

It  would  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  refund 
to  my  Children  somewhat  of  the  property  of  which  the 
Revolutionary  War  deprived  them ; for  my  individual  self 
I enjoy  as  much  happiness  and  content  as  I ever  expect 
and  believe  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  wealth  to  add  thereto. 
I presume  I am  as  completely  happy  as  the  infirmities  in- 
cident to  human  nature  will  admit.  Yet  I shall  be  ready 
to  do  all  in  my  power  to  advance  the  interests  of  my  family, 
and  shall  probably  need  your  advice  and  assistance  in  the 
business. 

I have  nothing  novel  to  inform  you  of.  Shall  be  happy 
to  see  you  and  hope  you  will  so  arrange  your  business  as 
to  spend  a few  days  with  us  as  our  next  separation  will 
probably  be  long. 

That  the  blessing  of  God  may  rest  upon  you  is  the  un- 
ceasing j)rayer  of 

Your  Affectionate  Father, 

G.  Ewing. 

To  Thos.  Ewing. 
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VIII 

Perry  County,  Indiana.  June  4tli,  1818. 


My  Son: 

Here  we  are  all  in  good  health,  and  safely  landed  after 
a tedious  passage.  We  left  the  mouth  of  the  Hockhocking 
May  4th,  and  arrived  here  on  the  20th,  our  progress  much 
delayed  by  high  winds  ; our  boat  being  loaded  very  high 
could  make  no  progress  at  such  times,  and  for  lack  of  room 
to  sleep  in  her  could  not  run  after  night. 

We  are  all  highly  delighted  with  our  new  situation;  the 
Country  is  beautiful,  the  soil  apparently  fertile,  the  Cli- 
mate, as  far  as  I have  observed  or  can  gather  from  in- 
formation, healthy. 

We  have  made  an  entry  of  748  Acres  of  excellent  land 
at  the  mouth  of  Millstone  Creek  and  fronting  about  2 miles 
on  the  Ohio.  There  are  on  the  Premises  about  50  Acres 
under  cultivation,  a hewn  log  house,  several  cabins,  a num- 
ber of  bearing  fruit  trees,  and  a good  Millseat.  The  mouth 
of  Millstone  is  128  Allies  by  water  beloAV  the  falls  of  Ohio, 
and  651  below  Marietta. 

Your  Brother  is  of  opinion  that  his  namesake,  who  last 
fall  tricked  him  out  of  his  intended  entry,  eventually  did 
him  a great  kindness. 

Our  Neighbors  appear  to  be  generally  honest,  industri- 
ous and  hospitable.  We  are  comfortably  accomodated,  each 
family  in  a separate  Cabin;  Latimer  and  I a mile  apart, 
and  George  between  us;  all  on  the  River  bank.  About  6 
Miles  below  our  own  lands  we  have  and  shall  plant  about 
10  or  12  Acres  of  Corn.  We  are  plentifully  supplied  with 
excellent  fish  by  only  throwing  out  our  line  in  the  evening 
and  taking  it  up  in  the  morning. 
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My  health,  has  improved  from  the  time  I got  out  from 
Federal. 

I wish  you  would  write  me  immediately  and  inform  me 
of  everything  I want  to  know,  Viz:  Whether  my  Pension 
is  likely  to  be  procured — how  Clark  and  his  family  are 
doing. 

Give  what  information  you  can  concerning  Morgan’s 
family;  we  have  heard  nothing  of  them,  and  shall  write 
to  your  Uncle  by  the  same  Post  that  carries  this.  Can  you 
send  on  my  iSTews  Papers  directed  to  Troy,  Perry  County, 
Indiana;  it  will  oblige  me  much  as  there  is  not  a paper 
taken  in  this  Neighborhood.  Your  letters  will  be  directed 
in  the  same  way. 

Troy  is  our  County  Town  and  nearest  Post  Office. 

I hope  to  be  able  in  my  next  to  give  much  fuller  account 
of  this  Country,  till  when.  Adieu.  The  family  join  in 
Love  to  you.  Health  and  Happiness  attend  my  Son  is  the 
Prayer  of  your  Affectionate  Father, 

G.  Ewing. 


IX 


Perry  County,  Indiana.  Becbr.  1st,  1818. 
My  Dear  Son, 

Owing  to  the  unsteadiness  of  my  hand  and  dimness  of 
eyes,  writing  once  my  delight  has  become  a burden.  If 
therefore  you  do  not  hear  from  me  as  frequently  as  you 
wish  you  will  impute  it  to  the  above  cause  and  not  to  any 
want  of  affection  or  regard,  as  there  are  times  I am  unable 
to  write  at  all;  and  I fear  I must  soon  lay  aside  the  pen 
altogether. 
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Your  two  last  letters  remain  unanswered  but  I trust 
you  have  ere  now  received  one  from  your  Brother  ac- 
knowledging their  rec’t. 

We  are  all  well  pleased  with  the  Country,  the  climate 
is  mild ; we  have  not  yet  had  colder  weather  than  is  com- 
mon with  you  in  the  beginning  of  Oct.  I believe  it  to  be  a 
healthy  Country  and  am  sure  it  is  a pleasant  and  fertile 
one. 

With  respect  to  my  pension:  having  complied  with  all 
the  requisitions,  both  of  Congress  and  the  Secretary,  I 
know  not  how  I can  be  deprived  of  it  unless  convicted  of 
perjury,  and  of  that  I stand  in  no  fear. 

If  those  only  are  to  receive  it  who  are  a Town  or  County 
charge,  surely  the  relief  is  not  granted  to  the  aged  veteran 
as  a reward  for  past  service  but  to  those  whom  the  law 
obliges  to  support  him;  in  this  case  we,  or  at  least  I feel 
no  gratitude  to  my  Country  for  their  generosity. 

If  anything  further  is  necessary  on  my  part  you  will 
do  the  writing  and  send  it  to  me;  and  if  consistent  with 
truth,  which  I shall  not  go  begond,  I will  depose  in  any- 
thing which  may  be  done  towards  obtaining  it.  Granted 
you  are  at  liberty  to  use  my  name.  Will  it  not  be  to  employ 
Mr.  Beecher  as  an  Agent  if  he  goes  to  Congress  and  em- 
power him  in  my  name?  Of  these  things  you  will  judge. 

We  promise  ourselves  great  pleasure  from  your  visit 
the  ensuing  Summer  and  hope  you  will  not  disappoint  us. 

Being  in  great  want  of  money  to  purchase  little  neces- 
saries, if  you  can  find  me  20  or  25  Dollr.  you  will  do  me 
a great  favor ; and  should  it  ever  be  in  my  power,  of  which 
I do  not  despair,  I will  repay  it.  You  will  if  convenient 
send  United  States  bills  as  the  petty  Banks  are  in  poor 
credit  here. 
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You  will  in  future  direct  to  Shoemaker’s  Post  Office  in 
Perry  County,  Indiana,  and  please  to  order  the  Eagle  sent 
by  this  route. 

Your  Mamma  has  had  an  ill  turn  this  Fall  but  has  re- 
covered, and  is  for  the  most  part  petty  smart.  The  rest 
of  the  family  are  in  good  health.  Jane  has  a young  son, 
and  calls  him  Thomas  Ewing. 

May  the  blessing  of  God  rest  on  my  Son. 

Your  Affectionate  Father, 

G.  Ewing. 

Thos.  Ewing. 


X 

Perry  County,  Indiana.  July  25th,  1819. 


My  Dear  Son, 

As  the  Eastern  mail  reaches  me  but  once  a fortnight, 
and  the  last  failing,  probably  occasioned  by  high  water, 
some  time  has  elapsed  since  I heard  from  you.  The  family 
are  in  good  health  except  your  Mother  who  is  troubled 
with  a bad  cold  but  is  not  confined  nor  do  we  apprehend 
any  serious  consequences.  I still  retain  a comfortable 
degree  of  health.  I expect  by  this  time  you  are  able  to 
give  me  some  information  respecting  my  Pension. 

There  is  a Quarter  Section  adjoining  our  entry  which 
we  wish  secured  by  some  of  the  family;  and  if  not  done 
soon  will  be  too  late.  The  land  is  excellent,  lies  but  Half 
a Mile  from  the  River;  and,  as  I observed,  joins  ours.  If 
you  can  spare  and  send  on  the  entrance  Money,  your 
Rrother  will  enter  it  in  your  name  if  you  choose,  or  in  our 
own  and  repay  you  with  Interest  as  soon  as  possible. 
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I am  certain  it  is  a Spc.  should  we  wish  to  sell  at  a 
future  day.  Another  inducement  is  a family,  which  both 
ourselves  and  all  the  civilized  part  of  our  Neibours  wish 
exiled  from  here,  are  straining  every  nerve  to  raise  money 
and  make  the  entry  which  will  place  them  immediately 
under  my  nose  which  would  be  disagreeable  in  the  last 
degree.  I refer  the  Avhole  to  your  own  Judgment  and 
discretion,  as  also  whether  Money  would  come  safely  by 
the  Mail.  I have  no  doubt  if  it  reached  Shoemaker’s  Office 
I should  receive  it : but  the  dangers  on  the  Koad  I am  not 
acquainted  with. 

Should  be  glad  you  would  come  down  as  soon  as  con^ 
venient  and  see  if  you  cannot  make  some  good  speculation. 
Should  you  send  on  the  Money  it  might  be  done  soon  lest 
it  be  too  late,  and  a vicious  Neighbor  entailed  upon  us. 

It  is  a general  time  of  health  as  far  as  my  information 
extends.  The  winter  has  been  very  mild,  the  most  so  by 
much  I ever  knew.  The  maple  trees  are  now  in  bloom. 
Bats  and  Insects  are  frequently  flying  around.  Emigra- 
tion to  the  Westwards  continues  very  rapid.  Have  no 
news. 

Remain  Your  Affectionate  Father, 

To  Thos.  Ewing.  G.  Ewing. 

N.  B.  The  family  join  in  Love  and  Respect. 


XI 

Perry  County,  Indiana.  March  20th,  1820. 

My  Son, 

Yours  of  Jany.  10th  came  to  hand.  We  sincerely  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  marriage,  and  heartily  welcome 
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your  B’ride  as  a member  of  our  family.  I send  you  both  a 
Father’s  blessing  and  sincere  wishes  for  your  happiness  in 
the  married  State. 

The  account  you  gave  of  her  amiable  qualities  by  no 
means  exceeds  what  I had  previously  heard  from  some 
of  your  neighbors  who  some  months  since  called  at  our 
house. 

I can  readily  excuse  your  forgetting  everything  but  your 
wife  in  your  last,  it  being  wrote  so  soon  after  your  mar- 
riage, but  hope  when  you  write  again  you  will  be  more 
composed. 

You  briefly  tell  me  you  are  in  doubt  respecting  my 
pension.  Have  the  affidavits  of  Major  Joseph  Bloomfield, 
Lt.  Marmaduke  Curtis  or  any  other  that  I mentioned  been 
taken?  I wish  every  effort  to  be  made.  I am  very  un- 
willing now  to  give  it  up  for  two  reasons : first,  it  is  my 
light  and  I need  it.  Secondly,  I am  very  unwilling  to 
have  it  supposed  that  I have  attempted  to  obtain  wffiat  is 
not  justly  my  due.  If  I had  not  made  application  I should 
not  iierhaps  at  this  time  feel  altogether  so  much  anxiety 
respecting  it  altho  my  necessity  is  still  as  great  as  when 
I applied. 

Bloomfield  and  Curtis  are  both  well  known  to  Uncle 
James,  and  probably  to  Charles,  and  do  or  did  reside  near 
them ; by  aid  of  one  of  them  the  depositions  might  perhaps 
be  easily  obtained.  This  I leave  with  you.  You  have 
probably  heard  from  the  Pension  Office  since  you  wrote. 

Is  my  old  Uncle  James  living?  It  is  a long  time  since 
I heard  from  him.  Can  you  give  me  any  account  of  your 
Uncle  Morgan’s  family?  How  comes  on  our  friend  Gard- 
ner, and  the  people  generally  at  Federal  Creek? 

I wish  you  would  write  and  give  me  all  the  information 
you  can.  Let  not  my  new  daughter  engross  your  whole 
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attention,  nor  (do  you)  literally  obey  the  injunction  to 
forsake  Father  and  Mother  and  cleave  to  your  Wife. 

You  say  nothing  in  your  last  of  visiting  us  altho  you 
had  previously  given  us  hopes  of  seeing  you  this  Avinter 
or  spring.  I do  not  wish  you  so  soon  to  leave  your  Fride, 
but  should  be  glad  to  entertain  both  you  and  her  in  the 
best  manner  our  circumstances  will  admit,  and  as  soon  as 
you  can  make  it  convenient. 

Trade  is  dull.  Specie  scarce.  Paper  of  no  account,  No 
news  Avorth  relating. 

We  still  remain  perfectly  satisfied  Avith  our  situation 
but  are  doubtful  of  being  able  to  make  payments  by  reason 
of  the  scarcity  of  money.  Could  my  Pension  be  secured 
it  would  remoA^e  my  anxiety  in  that  respect.  You  Avdll 
take  care  of  the  small  sum  of  George’s  in  your  hands  that 
it  does  not  turn  into  money  that  will  not  answ^er  our 
purpose. 

Our  Country  healthy.  Our  family  well.  I wish  you  to 
giA^e  my  resj>ects  to  Bl^other  Boyle,  and  tell  him  I should 
be  happy  to  be  personally  acquaint  with  him.  That  God 
may  bless  you  and  yours  is  the  prayer  of 

Your  Affectionate  Father, 

G.  Eaving. 


XII 

Perry  County,  Indiana.  April  3rd,  1820. 

My  Son, 

Yours  of  Jany  came  to  hand,  the  first  I had  received 
for  several  months.  I sincerely  congratulate  you  and  your 
Bride  on  your  union,  and  Av^elcome  her  as  a Daughter,  and 
send  botli  you  and  her  a Father’s  Blessing. 
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I presume  you  are  further  informed  ere  now  respecting 
my  Pension.  I would  just  ask  has  the  testimony  of  Joseph 
Bloomfield,  Marmaduke  Curtis  or  any  others  I referred  to 
been  taken.  I am  very  unwilling  to  have  it  supposed  that 
I have  ai)plied  unjustly. 

Would  my  age,  health  and  purse  permit  my  taking  a 
journey  to  my  native  State,  have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to 
collect  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  my  claim.  I have 
indeed  contemplated  the  journey  next  fall  if  I can  by  no 
other  means  obtain  what  I know  to  be  my  just  due,  and  my 
health  remain  as  good  as  at  present. 

Week  before  last  we  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining 
Mr.  Davis  Cutter  for  about  48  Hours.  He  was  the  first  of 
our  acquaintance  we  have  seen  since  we  left  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

I wrote  you  lately  and  advised  the  suspension  of  the 
Eagle  as  I did  not  receive  them;  the  difficulty  is  now  re- 
moved : all  papers  in  arrears  have  been  received : arrange- 
ments are  made  for  the  mail  in  future  coming  regularly  to 
Borne  (Seat  of  Justice  for  Perry  County).  I would  now 
countermand  the  order  for  stopping  them,  and  wish  them 
sent  to  Borne,  by  which  rout  in  future  (if  you  please)  we 
will  correspond. 

The  family  are  in  usual  health.  All  send  their  Love 
and  respect  to  you  and  our  new  Daughter  and  Sister.  Give 
my  compliments  to  my  new  Brother ; would  circumstances 
permit  would  be  happy  in  a personal  acquaintance. 

Hope  you  will  not  entirely  forsake  Father  and  Mother 
tho’  do  not  object  to  your  cleaving  to  your  Wife.  Expect 
ere  long  to  be  favored  with  your  promised  visit.  Should 
be  happy  to  entertain  our  neAv  Daughter  if  convenient  for 
her  to  accompany  you.  Have  no  news  worth  relating. 
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Wish  you  to  write  often.  Health  and  happiness  attend 
you. 

Your  Affectionate  Father, 

G.  Ewing. 

To  Thos.  Ewing. 

XIII 

Perry  County,  Indiana.  April  13,  1820. 

My  Son, 

Yours  of  Feby  24  was  rec’d  a few  days  since.  You  will 
accept  my  thanks  for  the  diligence  and  attention  you  have 
showm  in  procuring  my  Certificate.*  It  has  relieved  me  of 
much  anxiety.  I have  made  the  oath  required;  shall  get 
the  County  seal  a£8.xed  and  send  it  on  next  mail. 

I wish  you  would  inform  yourself,  unless  already  in- 
formedy  whether  pajonent  for  our  land  may  not  be  made 
in  one  of  the  Offices  in  Ohio,  and  Certificate  sent  on  to 
Vincennes  to  answer  in  pa^unent  there  as  I think  the  risk 
of  Certificates  pr  Mail  would  not  be  so  great  as  that  of 
money.  I wish  you,  if  it  may  be  done,  to  make  one  pay- 
ment of  374  Dollars  out  of  the  money  you  wull  receive  for 
me.  If  it  can  be  done  that  I can  receive  the  Certificate  in 
season  to  convey  it  to  Vincennes  by  the  30th  of  May,  on 
which  day  it  becomes  due : if  not  you  need  not  make  the 
turn  untill  you  hear  from  me  again  unless  you  find  the 
interest  may  be  stopt  by  the  pa;>unent  made  in  the  Office 
in  Ohio. 

The  land  for  which  payment  is  to  be  made  is  noted  as 
follows:  Fractional  Lots  in  Section  No.  8 and  17  in 

Township  7 South  of  Range  Two  West  in  the  District  of 
Vincennes  containing  748  Acres  entered  by  George  Ewing, 


*The  pension  was  granted.  It  was  $20  per  month  and  dated  from  the 
passage  of  the  act 
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Junr.,  of  Perry  County,  Indiana,  May  30th,  1818.  Lands 
have  been  entered  in  this  Township  with  certificates  of 
money  paid  into  the  Land  Office  at  Cincinatta.  This  busi- 
ness I shall  leave  with  you  as  you  are  better  informed 
than  I can  be,  and  will  take  care  to  act  on  safe  ground. 

If  it  does  not  appear  to  you  expedient  to  make  the  pay- 
ment as  above  proposed,  you  will  draw  from  the  Agency 
the  sum  due  me : and  send  by  Mail,  as  soon  as  convenient. 
Sixty  Dollars,  first  paying  all  expenses  accruing  on  ob- 
taining it  and  10  Dollars  you  so  kindly  lent  me  some  time 
since. 

After  satisfying  Mr.  Beecher  for  any  trouble  he  may 
have  taken  on  my  account,  you  will  thank  him  in  my  name. 
The  balance,  if  any  remains,  you  will  bring  me  it  when 
you  come  unless  you  receive  further  directions.  Enclosed 
you  have  my  Affidavit  with  my  name  and  witness  to  blanks 
as  directed.  If  my  signature  is  elsewhere  wanted  I 
authorize  you  to  afiix  it. 

My  Military  Journal  you  will  bring  with  you  when  you 
come.  We  hope  to  see  you  the  coming  summer.* 

The  money  you  send  me  let  it  be  in  United  States  bills : 
receive  for  me  no  other  money  except  Specie.  Business 
here  is  very  dull,  money  scarce,  none  current  but  Specie 
and  U.  S.  bills;  even  bills  on  our  own  State  B*ank  are 
not  current.  You  will  direct  in  future  to  Rome,  Perry 
County,  Indiana,  and  direct  my  Newspapers  sent  there. 
Cannot  arrangements  be  made  for  me  to  draw  in  future 
at  the  Indiana  Agency?  It  would  be  much  more  con- 
venient. Could  I have  drawn  there  now  it  would  probably 
have  saved  paying  interest  in  the  Land  Office  which  will 
probably  now  be  unavoidable. 


♦This  visit  was  made,  Thomas  taking  his  bride  with  him. 
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The  family  are  in  health  and  join  me  in  Love  and  Re- 
spect to  you  and  Wife.  Adieu,  my  Son. 

Your  Affectionate  Father, 

To  Thos.  Ewing.  G.  Ewing. 

Post  Script.  By  a letter  just  received  from  your  Sister 
Hannah,  dated  in  Novbr,  we  are  informed  your  Aunt 
Morgan  was  then  far  gone  in  a consumption;  and  is 
probably  not  now  living.  If  you  have  heard  anything 
from  her  of  a later  date  please  inform  me.  G.  E. 

XIV 

Perry  County,  Indiana.  Augt.  6th,  1820. 

My  Son, 

Yours  of  June  12th  with  the  form  of  the  test  I must 
take  before  I can  obtain  any  more  of  my  Pension  came  to 
hand.  I shall  unless  Providentially  hindered  attend  to 
the  business  at  the  next  Court  which  will  not  sit  until 
the  last  Aveek  in  Sept. 

1 believe  I shall  continue  on  the  list  as  IVIr.  Secretary 
cannot  surely  think  my  little  property  sufficient  for  my 
support.  I thank  you  for  your  kind  offer  of  assistance, 
and  shall  transmit  the  Declaration  to  you  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  prepared. 

Your  Brother  wrote  you  from  Vincennes,  respecting  the 
Lot  beloAV  Deer  Creek.  That  lot  is  now  purchased  by  I 
knoAV  not  who.  You  have  not  informed  us  of  the  rec’t  of 
the  letter  I mentioned. 

Your  Mother  is  in  much  better  health  than  when  you 
left  us.  Your  Sister  Latimer  has  been  ill  about  five  weeks 
most  of  that  time  confined  (to  bed).  Her  situation  is 
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delicate.  I fear  an  approaching  crisis  will  go  hard  with 
lier.  I have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  liealth  since  I saw  you, 
and  am  growing  fleshy.  The  rest  of  the  family  are  in  good 
health.  We  all  unite  in  Love  to  you  and  your  Amiable 
Maria. 

Your  Affectionate  Father, 


N.  R Write  soon  and  often. 


G.  Ewing. 


XV 


Rome,  Perry  County,  Indiana.  Sept.  23rd,  1820. 
My  Son, 

Enclosed  I send  my  Second  Declaration.  You  will  take 
the  requisite  steps  for  the  renewal  of  my  Certificate  and 
let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible  the  event.  You  will  see 
by  Schedule  and  valuation  my  property  is  very  small. 

Your  Mother  is  in  a low"  state  of  health.  Rachel  has 
the  Ague.  Harris  not  well.  The  rest  of  the  family  in 
usual  health.  W rite  soon.  In  haste. 

Your  Affectionate  Father, 

G.  Ewing. 


XVI 


Perry  County,  Indiana.  Xovbr.  24th,  1820. 

My  Son, 

Yours  of  the  3rd  Inst,  gave  me  great  pleasure.  I rejoice 
to  know  of  the  safe  delivery  of  our  dear  Maria,  and  con- 
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gratulate  you  both,  on  the  birth  of  a Son,*  and  send  him  a 
Grandfather^s  blessing.  In  your  next  you  tvuII,  if  you 
please,  give  me  his  name. 

On  the  22nd  Ult.  your  Brother’s  Tvdfe  presented  him  a 
fine  Daughter.  He  calls  her  Rachel  Indiana.  She  is  a 
lovely  babe. 

Enclosed  find  my  application  for  the  proposed  transfer. 
As  soon  as  you  receive  the  Certificate  you  will  forward 
it  to  me,  and  also  inform  me  whether  any  and,  if  any, 
what  alterations  are  necessary  to  be  made  in  the  Affidavit 
sent  to  the  Agency. 

The  Fall  has  been  very  sickly  in  these  parts  but  not 
mortal. 

Our  family  have  suffered  much  but  are  now  recovering 
as  are  most  of  our  neighbors.  Your  Mother  is  much 
healthier  than  when  you  were  here : indeed  she  is  uncom- 
monly hearty  for  one  of  her  age.  My  own  health  is  much 
as  usual.  You  do  not  inform  us  whether  the  season  has 
been  sickly  in  your  part  of  the  Country. 

Let  us  hear  from  you : we  feel  some  anxiety  on  Maria’s 
account.  Health  and  Happiness  attend  you. 

Your  Affectionate  Father, 

To  Thos.  Ewing.  G.  EmNG. 


XVII 

Perry  County,  Indiana.  March  30th.  1821. 

My  Son, 

Yours  of  Decbr  came  to  hand  and  is  the  last  I have 
reed  from  you  ovung  perhaps  to  irregular  arrival  of  the 


^Philemon  Beecher. 
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Mails,  the  high  waters  rendering  our  Post  Road  impass- 
able most  of  the  time  since  the  beginning  of  Feby.  The 
River  has  lately  fell  10  or  15  feet  and  is  still  falling.  We 
therefore  hope  soon  to  hear  from  you.  I wish  to  receive 
my  Pension  Certificate  as  soon  as  possible  that  I may  se- 
cure what  is  due  thereon  for  my  family  in  case  of  my 
decease.  I suppose  there  is  no  money  to  be  drawn  at  Vin- 
cennes at  present  except  Indiana  bills ; and  the  Rank  hav- 
ing stopt,  or  at  least  suspended,  payment,  their  Bills  are 
at  33%  below  par. 

I am  informed  the  Agent  has  sent  on  for  money  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Pensioners. 

The  land  in  dispute  between  Tobin  and  Brough  is  now 
offered  for  sale,  380  Acres  at  |10  pr.  Acre;  the  whole 
River  bottom  of  the  first  quality ; the  situation  is  delight- 
ful and  uncoimnonly  healthy:  about  fifty  or  sixty  acres 
improved,  comfortable  buildings  and  a few  bearing  fruit 
trees,  situate  about  three  miles  from  my  house,  seven  from 
Rome.  |1000  will  be  required  in  hand  and  a reasonable 
time  to  pay  the  remainder. 

We  think  it  a great  bargain  indeed,  and  wish  you  would 
improve  it  either  for  a future  settlement  or  speculation. 
We  should  be  glad  if  convenient  to  have  you  thus  near  us 
and  are  sure  the  situation  would  be  pleasing  both  to  you 
and  Maria.  I believe  the  lands  at  the  mouth  of  Deer 
Creek  are  unentered.  If  you  have  money  to  spare  much 
might  be  done  in  Land  speculation  at  present. 

We  hope  to  see  you  shortly,  and  if  you  can  bring  your 
Maria  it  will  add  much  to  our  pleasure.  I have  no  news. 
Trade  still  continues  very  dull,  no  money  in  circulation. 
All  members  of  the  family  here  are  well  except  your  Sister 
Jane  who  is  somewhat  ill  but  not  seriously  so.  Your 
Mother  and  myself  have  not  enjoyed  our  health  as  well 
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for  some  years  past  as  we  have  done  since  last  fall.  The 
family  all  join  in  love  and  respect  to  yon  and  yours. 
Accept  the  best  wishes  of 

Your  Affectionate  Father, 

To  Thos.  Ewing.  G.  Ewing. 


XVIII 

Perry  County,  Indiana.  Decbr.  7th,  1821. 

My  Son, 

Yours  of  Oct.  1st  was  received  some  time  since  but  I 
have  been  unable  untill  now  to  answer  it.  As  you  appre- 
hended we  were  visited  by  the  general  calamity : my  whole 
family,  Kachel  and  Janies  excepted,  have  been  sick: 
George’s,  except  Harris : Elisha’s  whole  family ; but  thro 
Divine  Mercy  we  are  all  now  recovered  and  recovering. 
Your  Mother  who  was  but  slightly  indisposed  now  enjoys 
a comfortable  degree  of  health.  As  for  myself  I still 
continue  very  feeble,  and  am  much  afflicted  with  my  old 
disorder,  the  gout.  Altho  the  sickness  raged  in  an  un- 
common degree  yet  very  few  deaths  occur ed  in  our  neigh- 
borhood altho  in  some  parts  of  the  State  I hear  it  was 
very  mortal.  I expect  ere  this  you  have  received  a letter 
from  your  Brother  written  Avhile  the  sickness  prevailed. 

Your  request  for  money*  I am  sorry  it  is  not  in  my 


*Extract  from  a letter  from  Thomas  to  George  Ewing,  Jr.,  dated  Aug. 
19,  1821.  “If  you  do  not  succeed  in  getting  the  fractional  quarter  for 
me  I would  be  extremely  glad  if  Father  could  spare  me  about  $200 
out  of  his  Pension  money  this  fall  if  he  receives  it.  Books  are  selling 
extremely  low  in  Philadelphia  and  I am  told  that  for  ready  money  I 
can  purchase  a Library  at  about  $400  which  in  common  times  would 
cost  me  $1200,  and  as  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  have  a supply  of 
books  I would  wish  to  avail  myself  of  the  present  favorable  opportunity. 
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power  to  comply  with  as  I reed  but  120  Dollr,  and  the 
family  sickness  much  increast  our  expenses.  Should  it 
be  in  my  power  I will  send  it  next  Spring. 

I have  to  relate  a melancholy  accident  that  lately  hap- 
pened in  my  family.  A stranger  by  the  name  of  Francis 
I.  Way  came  to  my  house  and  undertook  a job  of  chopping: 
the  10th  Day  of  his  residence  Avith  me  a limb  from  a 
tree  struck  him  on  the  head,  and  beat  in  his  skull.  We 
procured  the  best  Surgical  assistance  possible:  several 
pieces  Avere  taken  out  of  his  brain:  he  lived  8 Days  but 
never  spoke  after  receiving  the  wound.  He  informed  me 
his  Parents  were  living  in  Dutchess  County,  New  York. 

I would  Avrite  you  more  largely  but  George  is  waiting  to 
convey  this  letter  to  the  Office.  Must  conclude  with  love 
of  all  the  family  to  You  and  Yours. 

Your  Affectionate  Father, 

G.  Eaving. 

XIX 

Perry  County,  Indiana.  Feby  10th,  1822. 

My  Son, 

Your  last  informed  me  that  the  late  sickness  Av^as  at- 
tended with  an  unconnnon  mortality  in  your  part  of  the 
country.  I am  happy  to  inform  you  it  Avas  not  the  case 
here ; but  one  death,  and  that  of  a child,  occurred  within 
my  knoAvledge  in  consequence  of  it,  but  those  A\ffio  were 
Ausited  by  the  disorder  recover  very  slowly.  George  and 
Ewing  both  remain  A^ery  feeble ; the  rest  of  the  family  are 
in  usual  health,  except  myself.  I am  very  much  troubled 
with  my  old  disorder,  the  gout.  I am  often  unable  to 
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walk  from  the  bed  to  the  fire  without  help.  It  now  appears 
to  be  of  the  introcedent  kind,  often  shifting  its  place;  in 
consequence  of  its  severity  I am  inclined  to  abandon  all 
hopes  of  visiting  you  as  I proposed  to  have  done.  I am 
informed  of  the  death  of  Capt.  Benj.  Brown,  Seth  Fuller, 
etc.  We  wish  to  know  to  what  part  of  this  State  you  go, 
and  at  what  time ; and  trust  you  so  to  arrange  your  busi- 
ness as  to  spend  a few  days  with  us  as  Tve  want  your 
assistance  in  dividing  the  land  and  giving  conveyances. 

Our  School  having  again  fallen  through  it  is  my  inten- 
tion, as  soon  as  I can  procure  money,  to  send  Ewing  to 
you  that  he  may  get  into  a School ; and  doubt  not  you  will 
assist  in  placing  him  in  a good  one,  and  also  in  a civil 
family  to  board,  and  likewise  point  out  such  youths  as  are 
proper  for  him  to  associate  with.  I expect  he  will  come 
out  in  April  next. 

The  winter  thus  far  has  been  uncommonly  dry  and  cold, 
the  wind  for  more  than  two  months  almost  uniformly  from 
the  ^orth  attended  by  severe  sky  and  intense  cold;  there 
has  been  almost  no  Rain  since  the  first  of  Decbr.,  and  our 
deepest  snow  not  to  exceed  two  inches. 

The  River  since  the  middle  of  Decbr.,  except  when  fast 
closed,  full  of  driving  Ice.  Much  damage  has  been  done 
to  boats,  and  several  lives  lost;  within  our  Knowledge 
have  heard  of  more  than  forty  Boats  lost  betw^een  there 
and  the  falls  but  hope  the  number  is  exaggerated.  I think 
it  has  with  us  been  nearly  equal  to  Federal  Creek  winter ; 
if  with  you  it  has  been  proportionably  severe,  it  has  been 
a sneezer  indeed. 

I have  heard  from  Morgan  since  I last  wrote ; they  were 
w^ell. 

Write  soon  and  inform  us  what  for  a Winter  you  have 
and  tell  us  everything  we  wish  to  know. 
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I am  happy  to  inform  you  that  your  Mother  has  en- 
tirely recovered  her  health,  and  I believe  is  as  hearty  as 
when  we  left  Federal  Creek. 

Grand  Mam  says  she  does  not  doubt  Pappy  thinks  the 
Boy  as  smart  and  handsome  as  Mam  does. 

As  Sense  and  Nonsense  is  fully  exhausted  shall  con- 
clude with  Love  of  Myself  and  Family  to  yours  and  your 
Maria. 

Your  Affectionate  Father, 

To  Thos.  Ewing.  G.  Ewing. 

N.  S'.  All  my  Grand  Children  with  you  are  included  in 
my  Love  and  Respect. 


XX 

Perry  County  Ind  Feby  21t  1822 
Dear  and  Worthy  Relatives 

A letter  from  Hannah  to  Jane  Latimer  the  first  we  had 
reed  for  more  than  a Year  Dated  Novbr  2d  informed  Us 
of  Your  health  and  thereby  gave  us  much  pleasure  as 
we  almost  dispaired  of  hearing  from  you  more — Judging 
from  the  contents  of  sd  Letter  we  conclude  you  have  given 
up  all  idea  of  removing  as  she  informs  us  you  are  en- 
gaged in  building.  My  son  and  myself  are  at  present  both 
engagd  in  the  same  manner  and  hope  soon  to  have  more 
comfortable  dwellings.  Hannah  does  not  inform  if  she  or 
any  of  the  family  intend  ever  to  visit  us.  Her  Mother  and 
Father  would  be  very  glad  once  more  to  see  their  child 
and  do  not  think  it  probable  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  endure 
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the  fatigues  of  a journey  sufficient  to  convey  us  to  your 
dwelling.  Neither  does  she  tell  us  where  the  boys  are  or 
what  they  are  doing. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  trade  on  this  part  of  the 
river  I must  inform  you  there  are  at  this  moment  more 
than  twenty  large  boats  of  perhaps  50  tons  burden  each, 
in  sight  of  my  house,  nor  is  this  to  be  consider’d  as  a sight 
novel  or  extraordinary.  We  have  had  lately  a great  and 
extraordinary  revival  of  religion  in  this  part.  The  wilder- 
ness has  indeed  blossomd  as  the  rose.  Baptist  and  Method- 
ist are  the  only  religious  sects  here.  The  work  was  most 
visible  among  the  former.  Commonly  from  four  to  six- 
teen were  baptisd  at  a meeting.  On  the  second  Sunday  in 
Augt  last  myself  and  my  daughters  Abigail  & Eachel  w^ere 
baptisd  in  Millstone  Creek  and  on  the  second  Sunday  in 
September  my  grandson  Ewing  S Brown  followed  us.  One 
of  our  sister  churches  gaind  an  adition  of  more  than  100 
members  in  about  13  months.  And  extraordinary  as  it 
may  appear  the  work  did  (not)  extend  beyond  the  Ohio. 
The  neighbouring  churches  in  Kentucky  remain  cold  and 
lifeless.  My  prayer  is  that  God  in  mercy  may  shortly 
visit  them. 

The  winter  has  been  very  dry  and  intensely  cold  for  this 
Latitude.  It  is  (said)  by  the  oldest  setlers  to  be  the  cold- 
est ever  known  by  them.  The  snow  has  not  been  at  any 
time  to  exceed  two  inches  deep,  I wish  to  know  how  the 
Avinter  has  been  Avith  you  — My  family  and  all  its  branches 
are  w^ell.  It  is  a time  of  general  health  as  far  as  my 
knoAvledge  extends.  You  will  consider  this  as  a family 
letter  on  both  sides. 


You  and  yours  will  accept  the  Love  and  res])cct  of  Jiie 
and  mine 


Yours  with  esteem 

G.  Ewing. 

To  Capt  Jno  Morgan 
and  Family 
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Perry  County,  Ind.  March  5th,  1823. 

My  Son : 

I am  happy  to  inform  you  of  the  welfare  of  myself  and 
family.  Your  Mother  and  myself  have  not  enjoyed  as  good 
health  these  many  years  as  for  some  months  past  and  at 
present.  Your  Sister  Jane  and  her  son  Thomas  are  both 
ill  but  mending.  All  your  other  friends  here  are  well  as 
are  our  Xeighbours  generally.  We  have  had  a severe 
Winter,  the  snow  fell  near  half  leg  deep  and  lay  several 
days.  The  weather  has  been  intensely  cold,  and  the  River 
the  highest  I ever  saw  it. 

You  have  perhaps  heard  of  the  loss  of  the  Steam  Boat, 
Tennessee : she  ran  on  a snag  in  the  Mississippi  and  sunk 
immediately : by  which  accident  36  persons  Avere  droAvned. 
She  Avas  a Boat  of  the  largest  class  ascending  the  River ; 
richly  laden  boat  and  cargo  supposed  irrecoverably  lost. 

I have  nothing  of  an  interesting  nature  to  Avrite : things 
Avith  us  go  on  as  usual.  We  much  wish  you  to  visit  us  the 
coming  season  if  you  can  Avithout  too  great  inconvenience 
or  detriment.  Since  Clark  did  not  come  to  us  I am  well 
pleased  that  he  is  settled  so  near  you.  You  Avill  give  our 
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love  to  him  and  his  family.  For  want  of  matter  shall  con 
elude  with  Love  of  self  and  family  to  You  and  Yours. 

Your  affectionate  Father, 


To  Thos.  Ewing. 


G.  Ewing. 


P.  S.  We  wish  you  to  recover  the  debt  from  Gardner  and 
pay  yourself  the  money  due  from  us  out  of  it,  as  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  obtain  or  transmit  it  to  you.  G.  E. 

N.  B.  We  wish  you  could  bring  your  Sister  Sally  with 
you  when  you  visit  us.  If  you  convey  her  here  I will 
endeavor  to  furnish  money  for  her  return.  We 
ardently  desire  to  see  her.  If  Clark  or  one  or  more  of 
the  Children  could  come  also  it  would  add  much  to 
our  satisfaction. 


RELATED  ADDRESSES 
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At  the  celebration  of  the  commencement  of  work  on 
the  Ohio  Canal  at  Licking  Summit,  July  4,  1825,*  Thomas 
Ewing  was  the  orator  of  the  day.  In  the  course  of  his 
address  he  said : 

^^For  many  years  after  the  termination  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  nay,  even  after  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution,  this  now  popular  and  promising  state  was 
one  extensive  wilderness,  Avhich  the  foot  of  civilized  man 
had  scarcely  ever  prest.  But  enterprise  was  awakened  in 
our  country,  and  when  aroused  who  shall  set  its  bounds  or 
point  its  direction?  Grants  of  land  Avere  negotiated  from 
the  general  government — the  tide  of  emigration  set  west- 
ward with  strong  and  undeviating  current — the  savages 
retired — the  forests  fell  as  it  advanced,  villages,  towns, 
cities  arose  out  of  the  Avilderness,  and  on  this  day  more 
than  seven  hundred  thousand  free  inhabitants  compose 
the  strength  and  population  of  Ohio.’^ 

Revolutionary  Pension  BiuL.t 

‘^On  motion  of  Mr.  Foot,  the  Senate  then  proceeded 
to  consider  the  bill  supplementary  to  an  act  for  the  relief 
of  the  surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolution. 

A motion  had  been  made  to  amend  the  bill  by  extend- 
ing its  provisions  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  Avho  had 
served  in  the  West  under  Wayne,  Clarke,  Harmar,  Ham- 
tramck,  and  St.  Clair;  and  the  question  pending  was  on 
a motion  by  Mr.  White  to  amend  the  amendment  by  en- 
larging its  provisions  so  as  to  embrace  any  tribe  of  In- 
dians Avho  Avere  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  before 
the  year  1792. 


*Ohio  Archeological  and  Historical  Quarterly  January  1925. 
t April  27,  1832,  Gales  & Seaton  Debates  Vol.  VIII  pt.  1 pp.  867-869. 
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Mr.  Robinson  (of  Illinois)  now  moved  to  recommit  the 
bill,  with  instructions  to  report  a bill  providing  for  the 
payment  of  all  the  pensions  given  by  this  bill,  in  lands, 
&c.  * * 

^‘Mr.  Ewing  opposed  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  it  would  not  extend  to 
the  objects  of  their  munificence  the  benefits  which  Con- 
gress designed  by  the  bill  to  bestow  upon  them;  that  a 
large  part  of  the  gift,  if  made  in  land  instead  of  money, 
must  fall  by  the  way,  and  never  reach  its  proper  destina- 
tion. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  Ewing,  the  surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  revolution,  who  are  intended  to  be  embraced  by  this 
bill,  are,  all  of  them,  very  far  in  the  decline  of  life.  Those 
who  are  poor,  and  need  this  bounty,  cannot,  if  it  be  given 
to  them  in  land,  remove  to  and  improve  it.  Those  who 
are  not  bowed  down  with  poverty,  but  have  some  of  the 
comforts  of  life  about  them  where  they  are,  will  not  re- 
move. They  will  not,  and  they  ought  not,  in  their  ex- 
treme old  age,  to  abandon  the  homes  which  have  become 
endeared  to  them,  and  their  descendants  who  are  around 
them,  and  seek  a burial  place  in  a distant  land.  Conse- 
quently, if  land  instead  of  money  be  given,  it  will  not  be 
occupied  or  retained  by  the  soldier,  but  set  to  sale  at 
whatever  price  it  may  command.  It  cannot  bring  the 
minimum  price  of  the  public  lands  which  are  constantly 
in  the  market — to  get  purchasers,  they  must  sell  for  less 
than  that  price ; thus,  the  nominal  value  of  the  gift  would 
pass  from  the  treasury  of  the  nation,  and  less  than  that 
value  reach  its  proper  destination — the  difference  falling 
into  the  hands  of  speculators.  I,  therefore,  oppose  the 
motion  to  recommit  with  the  instnictions. 
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^^But  the  merits  of  this  bill,  and  of  the  amendments 
which  have  been  proposed,  to  include  the  soldiers  and 
rangers  who  fought  in  the  Indian  wars  prior  to  1795,  are, 
on  this  motion,  brought  into  discussion.  I have  already 
made  known  my  purpose  to  support  this  bill;  and  there 
IS  no  one  more  deeply  impressed  than  I with  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  we  owe  to  all  who,  in  any  manner,  con- 
tributed to  the  achievement  of  our  independence;  but  I 
do  not  at  all  detract  from  their  merits,  when  I say  that 
the  courage  and  enterprise  of  those  who  fought  our  early 
battles  against  the  savages  of  the  West,  were  as  great — 
their  task  as  arduous,  and  the  dangers  they  encountered 
as  imminent.  They  fought  against  mighty  odds — a feeble 
band  against  an  overwhelming  force.  The  chances  of  bat- 
tle were  great  against  them ; and  if  captured,  a death,  not, 
it  is  true,  of  ignominy,  but  of  torture,  awaited  them;  and 
he  who  left  his  home  to  fight  in  its  defence,  looked  back 
upon  it  with  trepidation;  for  though  he  left  it  in  safety 
today,  he  might  return  tomorrow  and  find  it  ashes — its 
inmates  massacred  or  led  into  captivity. 

But,  among  those  who  fought  the  battles  of  the  West, 
do  I esteem  the  solitary  rangers  as  first,  for  the  merit  and 
importance  of  their  services,  and  most  of  all  entitled  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  frontier  inhabitants.  They  went 
forth,  not  against  a known  and  open,  but  a lurking  and 
secret  foe,  in  a country  occupied  by  an  enemy — a nu- 
merous, brave,  and  subtle  enemy.  They  marched,  not  like 
the  soldier,  to  the  field  of  battle,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
with  their  companions  in  arms,  fired  by  a connnon  spirit, 
and  firm  in  the  confidence  of  mutual  support;  but  each 
alone,  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  self-dependent  and  self- 
sustained,  resting  upon  his  own  inherent  courage  and  his 
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native  energies.  I,  perhaps,  appreciate  them  the  moi*e 
because  my  lot  was  cast,  in  very  early  life,  in  a situation 
in  which  I,  or  rather  those  about  me,  knew  and  felt  the 
benefit  of  their  protection. 

The  earliest  scenes  of  which  my  memory  retains  a trace, 
were  in  a small  garrison  on  the  frontier,  just  before  the 
close  of  the  war  which  terminated  with  the  victory  of 
Wayne,  and  the  treaty  of  Grenville.  There  was  a line 
of  petty  forts,  commencing  at  Marietta,  and  extending 
up  the  Muskingum  river  to  a place  called  the  round  bot- 
tom. A band  of  Indians  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the 
rangers,  who  were  too  few  in  numbers  for  the  protection 
of  the  extensive  line  of  frontier  which  they  had  to  guard. 
The  last  named  station  was  surprised  and  cut  off.  All 
but  three  persons  were  massacred.  One  only  escaped,  and 
that  one  alarmed  the  neighboring  garrisons,  one  of  which 
was  surrounded,  but,  being  on  its  guard,  was  not  actually 
assailed.  I remember  something  of  the  general  agitation, 
the  pervading  feeling  of  excitation  in  Avhich  even  the  child, 
unconscious  of  danger,  instinctively  participated.  I re- 
member, too,  the  joy  which  the  regular  but  unfrequent 
return  of  the  adventurous  spy  brought  to  the  hearts  and 
homes  of  those  whom  he  guarded.  And,  sir,  many  a peril 
was  braved,  and  many  a deed  of  daring  was  achieved,  by 
these  adventurous  men,  unseen  of  all  but  the  actor,  and 
unnoticed  in  the  annals  of  the  times — deeds  worthy  to 
add  wreaths  to  the  brow  of  the  proudest  hero  of  ancient 
or  modern  days.  One  I will  narrate. 

A young  ranger  upon  a scout  had  exhausted  his  ra- 
tions, and,  being  distant  from  a place  where  he  could 
obtain  a supply,  went  to  a spring-lick  where  deer  resort, 
and  placed  himself  behind  a blind  near  by,  watching  for 
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game.  In  a short  time,  four  Indians,  armed  with  their 
rifles,  came  within  pistol  shot,  and  stopped,  without  hav- 
ing discovered  him.  His  resolution  was  instantly  taken; 
he  fired,  and  brought  down  his  man,  and  sprang  from  his 
ambush  and  fled.  The  three  remaining  Indians  fired,  but, 
in  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  the  moment,  fired  without 
aim,  and  missed  their  mark.  One  of  them,  with  a readi- 
ness of  thought  peculiar  to  his  race,  snatched  up  the  rifle 
of  his  fallen  comrade,  took  better  aim,  and  fired.  The 
ball  passed  between  the  body  and  arm  of  the  ranger,  and 
shivered  his  powder-horn  to  splinters,  but  he  escaped  un- 
touched, outran  his  pursuers,  and  reached  the  settlement 
in  safety.  The  author  of  this  bold  deed  does  not,  it  is 
true,  like  many  of  his  companions  in  arms,  desire  the 
bounty,  or  need  even  the  justice  of  his  country.  Brave 
and  adventurous  in  youth,  honored  in  age:,  he  is  now  the 
Governor  of  Ohio.^’  (General  Duncan  McArthur. ) 

At  a meeting  held  at  Cincinnati  to  celebrate  the  47th 
Anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Marietta,  the  following 
toast  was  announced  by  Kobert  T.  Lytle,  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements. 

Our  distinguished  Guest — The  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing — 
the  builder  of  his  own  proud  fortunes — may  Ohio  have 
many  such  sons. 

Mr.  Ewing  rose  and  said: 

Mr.  President  and  fellow-citizens: — I return  you  my 
thanks  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy  which  have  been  ex- 
tended to  me,  while  attending  to  join  in  the  festivities 
of  this  day.  I have  witnessed,  and  I have  joined  in  those 
festivities  with  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction.  Though 
I cannot,  like  most  of  you,  boast  of  Ohio  as  my  birth-place, 
yet  I am  a son  of  the  West:  I claim  as  the  place  of  my 
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nativity,  a spot  near  the  banks  of  our  beautiful  river, 
and  within  a few  miles  of  the  borders  of  your  State.  It 
is  now  forty-three  years  since  my  parents  brought  me,  an 
infant,  Avithin  the  territory  which  now  forms  Ohio.  This 
has  ever  since  been  my  home,  and  all  the  recollections  of 
early  life,  and  all  the  associations  Avhich  bind  us  to  our 
native  land,  I retain  and  cherish  towards  her.  These  are 
my  claims  to  the  appellation  of  an  Ohioan,  and  to  the 
gratification  which  I have  this  day  enjoyed  of  joining  with 
you,  the  native  sons  of  Ohio,  in  celebrating  this  day. 

I will  not  consume  your  time  by  dwelling  at  length  upon 
any  of  the  topics  to  which  this  occasion  gwes  rise — a sense 
of  what  is  due  to  your  many  distinguished  guests,  whom 
I see  around  this  board,  admonishes  me  to  be  brief.  I Avill 
but  slightly  touch  upon  some  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
planting  of  our  colony,  and  the  subsequent  grovTh  and 
development  of  our  community.  Ours  is  a nation  of  emi- 
grants, unmixed  with  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  soil. 
In  past  ages,  emigration  did  not,  it  would  seem,  essentially 
affect  the  state  of  society  among  the  migrating  people. 
When  ch  il  commotions  distracted  a state,  the  party  over- 
poAvered  Avould  retire  in  a body,  by  sea  or  land,  and  settle 
in  a new  spot,  thus  transferring  but  a scion  of  their  ancient 
community  to  rise  and  flourish  there.  This  was  especially 
the  case  on  the  borders  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterran- 
ean Sea.  But  others,  as  for  example  the  northern  nations, 
having  increased  in  numbers  so  as  to  exhaust  the  means 
of  subsistence  in  their  own  country,  embodied  themselves, 
and  pressed  southward  upon  neighboring  nations,  expell- 
ing them  and  occupying  their  places. 

But  Ainerica  was  colonized  on  principles  Avidely  differ- 
ent from  these.  Our  pilgrim  fathers  left  their  native 
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land — not  driven  by  want,  nor  expelled  by  civil  strife ; but 
fugitives  from  religious  thraldom.  The  contests  which  dis- 
tingnished  England  at  that  day,  arose  out  of  religious 
opinions  and  religious  observances;  and  it  was  to  enjoy 
their  opinions  and  worship  in  peace,  even  in  a remote 
corner  of  the  globe,  that  those  firm  and  fearless  men,  en- 
countered all  the  perils  and  privations  attendant  on  the 
settlement  of  a forbidding  coast,  in  an  inhospitable  clime. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a spirit  of  adventure,  not  of  en- 
thusiasm, or  discontent,  that  peopled  the  more  inviting 
shores  of  Virginia.  In  those  emigrants  the  elements  of 
society  were  separated;  the  opinions  and  feelings  that 
divided  the  parent  nation,  regulated  themselves  into  the 
two  separate  colonies,  and  each  of  those  colonies  retained 
and  transmitted  for  successive  generations,  much  of  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  several  sects  to  which  each 
owed  its  origin. 

From  the  time  of  planting  the  first  colony  on  the  shores 
of  New  England,  there  was  little  that  could  be  called 
migration  from  among  them,  until  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Settlements,  it  is  true,  were  constantly 
extended  into  the  interior ; but  no  large  masses  of  popula- 
tion broke  off,  and  ranged  far  to  form  new  settlements. 
And  no  great  natural  barriers  were  passed  which  severed 
the  emigrants  from  their  former  homes.  This  first  took 
place  in  the  settlement  of  Ohio,  by  our  Pioneer  fathers, 
the  forty-seventh  anniversary  of  whose  landing  we  this  day 
celebrate.  The  descendants  of  our  pilgrim  fathers,  who 
occupied  New  England,  and  the  descendants  of  those  who 
settled  Virginia,  separated  as  they  had  been,  for  a long 
series  of  years,  first  met  and  mingled  in  Ohio,  and  are 
again  one  people.  Thus  was  the  foundation  of  this  com- 
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munity  laid,  by  the  enterprising  sons  of  those  adventurous 
fathers,  who  a century  and  a half  before,  had  separated 
themselves  from  their  transatlantic  homes,  and  founded 
this  great  republic  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness. 

It  has  been  objected  to  us  as  Americans,  that  we  are  a 
recent  people,  and  have  no  history — that  we  are  the  growth 
of  but  two  centuries,  and  within  that  brief  space  is  com- 
prised every  thing  that  can  connect  us,  of  the  present 
generation,  in  pride  and  feeling,  with  all  that  is  brilliant 
in  the  past.  But  we  know  and  feel  this  is  not  true  of  us 
as  a people.  Up  to  the  day  of  their  emigration  our  fathers 
Avere  Britons,  and  all  that  belongs  to  the  British  man  prior 
to  that  day,  Avhether  in  literature,  arts,  or  arms,  was 
achieved  by  our  common  ancestors,  and  forms  a part  also, 
of  our  national  property.  And  since  that  day  we  ask  no 
fairer  national  fame,  than  that  which  has  been  bequeathed 
to  us  by  our  American  fathers.  Ohio,  it  is  true,  is  not  one 
of  the  thirteen  who  achieved  the  independence  of  our 
country,  and  her  name  is  not  recorded  in  that,  the  bright- 
est part  of  American  history.  But  the  glory  of  that 
struggle  is  also  hers,  for  her  founders,  the  pioneer  fathers 
of  the  land,  were  of  those  who  fought  the  battles  and 
gained  the  victories  of  the  Revolution — and  the  fame  of 
each  field  in  Avhich  thei/  fought,  though  within  the  limits 
of  a sister  State — is  it  not  ours  as  fully  as  if  they  had 
remained  and  Ave  had  been  born  and  reared  upon  the  spot? 
Surely  so.  And  they  left  their  then  peaceful  homes,  but 
to  encounter  toils  and  dangers  anew.  The  war  still 
loAvered  in  the  West,  and  it  had  assumed  even  a more 
terrific  form.  Fcav  of  the  present  age  can  appreciate  all 
that  those  adventurous  men,  who  first  planted  themselves 
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in  this  lovely  land,  were  required  to  encounter  and  over- 
come. I cannot  stop  to  dwell  upon  these  things — but  they 
reached  this  land  of  promise  amidst  difficulty  and  toil,  and 
they  held  it  amid  danger  and  privations,  shut  up  in  their 
little  garrisons,  surrounded  by  a brave  and  insidious  foe. 
Army  after  army,  which  were  sent  out  to  their  assistance, 
fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  found  their  graves  in  the 
wilderness.  And  the  storm  of  war  which  burst  upon  that 
infant  community  was  not  assuaged  until  the  gallant 
Wayne  led  his  brave  legion  to  victory  on  the  Miami  of  the 
Lake,  and  compelled  the  red  man  to  sue  in  sincerity  for 
peace. 

Though  it  was  in  my  early  infancy,  I remember  well 
the  joy  which  the  news  of  that  victory  brought  to  the 
hearts  of  our  frontier  settlers,  shut  up  as  they  were,  and 
often  beleaguered  in  their  little  fortresses.  I remember 
also,  the  peace  which  soon  followed,  which  let  loose  from 
the  garrisons  a troop  of  children,  joyful  as  birds  loosed 
from  their  cage.  Then  it  was  that  the  hands  of  the  hus- 
bandman laid  aside  the  rifle  and  grasped  the  plough,  and 
plenty  followed  peace.  Then  too,  the  flood  tide  of  emigra- 
tion poured  in  upon  our  favored  land,  and  in  the  forty 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  that  peace,  Ohio  has  risen 
to  her  present  greatness,  from  the  feeble  germ  which  was 
then  almost  withering  in  her  soil.  I offer,  Mr.  President, 
as  a toast. 

The  memory  of  General  Anthony  Wayne,  and  the  gallant 
officers  and  brave  soldiers  whose  valor  opened  the  fair 
regions  of  the  West,  to  the  enterprise  of  civilized  man. 
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At  a meeting  of  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York  on  April 
7,  1888,  General  Thomas  Ewing,  then  the  President  of  the 
Society,  delivered  the  following  short  address  :* 

bid  you  a cordial  welcome,  guests  and  members  of 
the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York,  to  our  third  annual  ban- 
quet. If  ever  a people  had  reason  to  rejoice  and  celebrate, 
we  Buckeyes  have,  on  this  centennial  of  the  settlement  at 
Marietta.  For  it  tells  of  the  founding  of  our  state ; of  the 
first  act  of  Americans  in  assuming  dominion  of  the  con- 
tinent ; of  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  Eepublic  in  the  first 
century  of  her  existence;  and  the  splendid  future  which 
awaits  her  as  she  leads  the  world  to  freedom. 

^‘The  settlement  at  Marietta  stands  alone  and  without 
a parallel  in  origin  and  in  purpose.  It  was  not  a colony 
of  mere  adventurers.  It  was  led  by  no  Lord  Ealeigh, 
Fairfax,  Baltimore  or  Delaware,  with  vast  grants  of  land 
to  bestow  on  satellites  and  serfs;  nor  by  unconquerable 
Eoundheads,  driven  over  stormy  seas  to  struggle  for  exist- 
ence on  barren  shores.  It  was  a colony  of  American 
soldiers,  inspired  by  the  love  of  liberty  regulated  by  law; 
fin  incarnation  of  the  bold,  virile,  intelligent  Americanism, 
born  in  the  fires  of  the  Eevolution. 

‘^From  this  initiative  followed  the  agitations  which 
formed  and  detennined  the  character  of  the  Eepublic.  The 
liberated  colonies  turned  from  the  jealousies,  poverty  and 
discouragements  of  the  hour,  and  became  absorbed  in  the 
inspiring  problems  of  the  future — the  need  of  forming  an 
effective  government;  defining  and  limiting  its  powers; 
and  assuming  the  empire  of  the  continent.  New  York 
generously  and  fraternally  surrendered  her  claims  to  the 


^Kennedy’s  History  of  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York  (The  Grafton 
Press,  1906). 
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Ohio  country;  Virginia  followed;  and  then  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut.  The  constitutional  convention  was 
called ; Congress  sold  a million  and  a half  acres  to  Putnam 
and  his  emigrant  soldiers,  and  in  the  same  month  gave 
them  the  glorious  ordinance  of  1787 — the  first  great  char- 
ter of  American  liberty — which  they  bore  as  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  to  the  promised  land. 

^‘Here  was  the  founding  of  the  Republic.  By  a system 
of  public  surveys  in  small  divisions  the  landlordism  which 
blighted  most  of  the  old  thirteen  states  was  prevented  and 
a general  distribution  of  lands  among  the  people  forever 
assured — a policy  which,  accompanied  by  liberal  provi- 
sions for  schools  and  colleges,  has  been  followed  in  all 
subsequent  dispositions  of  the  public  domain,  and  has 
proved  to  be  the  fountain  of  general  intelligence  and  pros- 
perity. Slavery,  then  existing  in  a majority  of  the  states, 
Avas  forever  prohibited  in  the  Northwest,  and  put  under 
the  ban  of  American  civilization.  And  the  fundamental 
propositions  of  American  liberty,  w^hich  were  incorporated 
in  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  four  years  later  adopted  as 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  became  the 
corner-stone  of  state  after  state  as  it  set  its  star  in  the  blue 
field  of  the  Union. 

^^But  it  is  not  the  material  growth  of  the  West,  past  or 
to  come,  which  signalizes  the  event  we  celebrate  as  one  of 
the  great  epochs  of  history.  It  is  the  fact  that  there  was 
formulated  and  founded  then  a new  tjq)e  of  government, 
unlike  any  states  of  the  Old  World,  and  unlike  most  of  the 
just  liberated  states  of  the  New  World  which  still  wore 
some  of  the  tattered  livery  of  aristocratic  institutions. 
After  a hundred  years  of  trial  this  American  type  of  state 
government  has  convinced  us,  and  is  fast  convincing  man- 
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land,  that  the  people  alone  have  a right  to  rule,  and  are 
also  the  best  rulers.  The  Republic  formed  of  such  states 
stands  pre-eminent  among  nations  in  prosperity  and  peace, 
and  is  leading  the  world  by  its  silent  and  shining  example 
to  the  blessed  consummation  when  every  dynasty  shall  be 
dethroned,  when  every  great  army  shall  be  disbanded, 
when  every  people  shall  rule  themselves ; 

“ ‘And  man  to  man,  the  world  o'er, 

Shall  brothers  be,  and  a'  that.' " 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

In  this  centennial  celebration  of  the  first  settlement  of 
the  North- West  Territory,  and  the  establishment  of  civil 
government  therein,  to-day  has  been  set  apart  for  special 
commemoration  of  the  pioneers  by  their  descendants.  As 
a grandson  of  George  Ewing,  who  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers,  and,  like  almost  all  of  them,  a soldier  of  the  Kevo- 
lution,  I have  the  honor  and  pleasure  to  preside  on  this 
occasion. 

We  assemble  here  with  the  representatives  of  the  com- 
monwealths of  Virginia  and  New  York,  Avho  gave  the 
North-West  Territory  to  the  Eepublic,  and  of  those  young 
and  powerful  states  formed  of  it,  to  commemorate  the 
glorious  and  beneficent  event.  But  many  of  us  come  with 
more  than  the  general  interest  of  American  patriots  in 
the  occasion.  We  are  the  descendants  of  that  immortal 
band  through  whose  enterprise,  statesmanship  and  love 
of  their  fellow-man  this  wilderness  was  settled,  and  the 
foundations  of  freedom  in  the  new  Republic  laid.  A hun- 
dred years  ago,  in  block-houses  and  stockades  built  on 
yonder  plain  w^here  the  lovely  Muskingum  pours  her  floods 
to  the  still  more  beautiful  Ohio,  our  fathers  and  mothers 
lived  in  the  forest ; tilled  their  patches  of  corn ; fed  their 
cows ; hunted  game,  and  marched  in  procession  each  Sun- 
day to  church,  in  armed  and  incessant  preparation  against 
the  savage.  Their  mutual  loves,  trusts,  sorrows,  sacrifices, 
and  all  the  noble  passions  born  of  common  trials  bravely 
met,  have  vanished  from  earth,  but  have  purified  and 
strengthened  them  for  a nobler  life  above.  With  what 
happiness  do  they  not  look  down  to-day  on  their  descend- 
ants assembled  here  in  proud  and  loving  remembrance  of 
their  deeds?  On  the  hundreds  of  thousands  scattered  over 
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the  Kepuhlic  Avho  are  honored  in  being  known  as  their 
kinsmen?  On  the  great  plain  of  forest  and  prairie  bounded 
by  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Lakes,  which,  when 
they  settled  here,  was  inhabited  only  by  wandering  sav- 
ages, and  which  now  comprises  the  homes  and  temples  of 
thirteen  millions  of  people,  in  five  great  states  as  pros- 
perous, intelligent  and  humane  as  any  on  earth — the 
earliest  daughters  of  the  Kepublic — the  first  states  planted 
in  the  soil  of  American  liberty,  and  ripened  in  its  sun. 

All  peoples  celebrate  those  events  of  their  national  life 
which  most  strongly  illustrate  their  character  and  gratify 
their  pride  and  aspirations.  Among  the  notable  events 
of  American  history  from  Columbus  to  Lincoln,  I know 
of  none  which  more  deserves  general  and  perpetual  com- 
memoration than  this.  I include  of  course  not  only  the 
migration  of  our  forefathers  to  ^fihe  Ohio  Country,’’  but 
also  the  great  charter  of  freedom  which  they  caused  to  be 
enacted,  as  a condition  precedent  of  their  settlement,  and 
bore  with  them  as  the  ark  of  the  covenant  to  the  promised 
land. 

Thitherto  our  settlements — along  the  northern  lines 
where  they  were  resisted  by  the  savages — had  pushed  west- 
ward cautiously,  hugging  the  frontier;  creeping  like  an 
infant  close  to  its  mother’s  knees.  This  was  the  first  stride 
of  population;  the  first  wave  of  the  great  tide,  hitherto 
unexampled  in  human  history,  which  rose,  and  surged, 
and  swept  on  across  the  continent.  That  ambition  and 
high  spirit  of  adventure ; that  noble  discontent  with  mean 
and  cramped  enviromnents ; that  longing  and  struggling 
for  larger  opportunities,  and  higher  fields  of  action,  which 
are  now  characteristics  of  the  American  people,  have  had 
their  opportunities  and  their  consequent  growth  in  the  mi- 
grations among  which  this  stands  pre-eminent. 
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The  Alleghanies  and  the  great  rivers  were  barriers,  deep 
and  high,  between  the  old  states  and  the  ^^orth-West  Ter- 
ritory, which  the  tomahawk  of  the  savage  guarded  from 
individual  settlement.  The  warlike  Shawnees,  Wyandots 
and  Ottawas,  who  had  been  fighting  the  colonies  for  thirty 
years — in  the  pay  of  the  French  before  the  Kevolution, 
and  in  that  of  the  British  during  and  after  it — were  still 
armed  and  hostile.  Great  Britain  had  signed  a treaty 
of  peace  at  Versailles  in  1783,  in  which,  after  long  re- 
sistance and  with  great  reluctance,  she  recognized  our 
claims  to  the  North-West  Territory.  But  this  concession 
was  mortifying  to  the  ruling  classes  in  England,  and 
caused  the  downfall  of  Lord  Shelburne’s  Cabinet  which 
made  the  treaty.  A resolution  of  censure  was  voted  by 
the  Commons — Lord  North,  who  led  the  opposition,  de- 
claring that  ^The  ministry  should  have  retained  for  Canada 
all  the  country  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio.”  The  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  Lords  after  a debate  which  at- 
tracted the  largest  assemblage  of  Peers  of  the  reign  of 
George  III — in  which  debate  the  complaint  Avas  that  Lord 
Shelburne  ^‘had  given  up  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  para- 
dise of  America.”  The  Coalition  Cabinet,  led  by  Fox  and 
Lord  North,  which  followed,  and  the  succeeding  minis- 
tries, resorted  to  every  artifice  and  subterfuge  to  retain 
the  territory.  In  open  violation  of  the  treaty,  they  still 
held  and  garrisoned  all  the  western  forts,  where  the  hos- 
tile savages  always  found  sympathy  and  support.  They 
went  so  far  as  to  build  and  strongly  garrison  a neAV  fort, 
called  Fort  Miami,  where  the  town  of  Perrysburg,  Ohio, 
now  stands.  Early  in  1794  Lord  Dorchester,  haAung  just 
arrived  from  London,  addressed  an  Indian  Council  on  the 
Maumee,  and  predicted  an  early  renewal  of  hostilities  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Thereupon 
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Congress  laid  an  embargo  on  all  British  vessels;  and  the 
House  passed  a joint  resolution  of  non-intercourse  with 
Great  Britain  until  she  should  abandon  the  western  forts, 
which  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of 
Vice-President  Adams.  The  Confederation  was  too  poor 
and  dispirited — and  too  much  distracted  by  rival  claims 
to  the  territory  set  up  by  New  York  and  Virginia — to  con- 
quer the  savages  and  expel  the  British.  General  William 
Henry  Harrison  once  said  that  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  not  over  until  August  20th,  1794 — ^six  years  after  the 
settlement  at  Marietta — when  “Mad  Anthony’’  Wayne, 
under  the  eyes  and  guns  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Miami, 
crushed  the  savages  and  extinguished  the  hopes  of  their 
British  allies. 

Throughout  the  five  years  from  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion to  the  settlement  at  Marietta,  the  dominion  of  the 
North-West  had  been  thus  drifting  away  from  the  feeble, 
discordant,  ungoverned  Confederacy.  To  save  it  from 
being  lost  to  the  new  Republic,  it  was  indispensable  that 
Virginia  and  New  York  should  surrender  their  claims  to 
its  ownership.  This  they  did  in  due  time  and  with  lofty 
generosity  and  patriotism.  It  was  then  necessary  that  the 
Confederation  at  once  sell  lands  to  agricultural  and  semi- 
military  colonies,  and  pass  a law  for  the  government  of 
the  territory.  This  it  did  by  its  contract  with  the  Ohio 
Company;  and  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787 — ^both  acts  being 
passed  in  July  of  that  year. 

This  legislation  was  obtained  only  by  the  patient  and 
persistent  efforts  of  leading  members  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, aided  by  the  constant  and  powerful  influence  of 
Washington.  Their  efforts  began  at  NeAvburgh  on  the 
Hudson  in  1783,  when  our  army  lay  in  its  encampment 
there  awaiting  the  conclusion  of  peace.  A petition  to  the 
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Continental  Congress  was  prepared  and  signed  by  283 
officers  and  enlisted  men,  setting  forth  the  necessity  of 
taking  the  territory  out  of  the  possession  and  control  of 
Great  Britain,  and  expressing  the  desire  of  the  petitioners 
to  receive  their  arrears  of  pay  in  parcels  of  land  com- 
prising a compact  and  fertile  body  to  be  selected  and  set 
apart  for  settlement  by  them. 

The  petitioners  were  generally  poor.  After  eight  years 
of  service  away  from  their  homes,  their  businesses  were 
closed  against  them.  To  the  loss  of  aptitude  and  oppor- 
tunity for  civil  pursuits,  which  are  the  common  and  heavy 
penalties  for  patriotic  service  in  the  army,  were  added  the 
exhaustion  of  private  resources  through  the  almost  worth- 
lessness of  the  money  in  which  they  were  paid,  and  finally 
the  failure  to  pay  them  at  all.  They  were  bound  to  each 
other  by  memories  of  their  long  and  eventful  military 
career,  by  a common  love  of  adventure,  and  a desire,  as 
they  had  to  begin  life  anew,  to  begin  it  in  the  new  country 
and  in  a settlement  of  soldiers  who,  inured  to  hardships 
and  familiar  with  dangers,  could  take  care  of  themselves. 
This  petition  to  Congress  was  intrusted  to  their  beloved 
conunander — to  him  towards  Avhom,  throughout  the  long 
night  of  the  Revolution,  all  eyes  had  turned  as  to  that 
northern  star, 

‘^Of  whose  true-fixed,  and  resting  quality. 

There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament.^’ 

Washington  urgently  pressed  their  petition  on  the  at- 
tention of  the  Continental  Congress,  then  sitting  at  Prince- 
ton. No  action  was  taken.  He  presented  and  urged  it 
again  to  the  Congress  wffien  sitting  at  Annapolis.  Still 
even  Ms  appeals  failed  to  arouse  that  body  to  a sense 
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of  the  justice  and  sound  policy  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
I have  heard  my  father  say  that  Mr.  Webster  once  showed 
him  a pamphlet  published  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1786,  which 
set  forth  in  glowing  and  truthful  terms  the  attractive  char- 
acter of  ^^the  Ohio  Country,^’  and  the  necessity  of  taldng 
prompt  possession  of  it  by  a semi-military  colony.  It  de- 
scribed the  splendid  rivers  and  lakes  which  bounded  the 
territory,  and  distinctly  prophesied  that  ere  long  steam 
would  be  applied  to  navigation  upon  them.  The  pamphlet 
was  anonymous,  but  Mr.  Webster  said  its  putative  author 
was  Dr.  Manassah  Cutler,  to  whose  keen  intellect  and 
ready  tongue  and  pen  the  company  was  indebted  for  the 
legislation  which  gave  it  success.  It  was  prepared,  no 
doubt,  after  General  Tupper’s  tour  to  the  west,  in  the  fall 
of  ’85,  and  about  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  Ohio 
Company  at  the  ^‘Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern,”  in  Boston, 
March  1st,  1786.  It  was  only  by  means  of  such  efforts 
and  influences,  protracted  through  four  years,  that  the 
Continental  Congress  was  sufficiently  aroused  to  the  im- 
portance of  holding  and  occupying  the  ^^^orth-West  Terri- 
tory, to  give  the  pioneers  the  legislation  indispensable  to 
their  great  undertaking. 

This  legislation  having  been  obtained,  a bold  act  by 
the  Ohio  Company — a bugle  call — was  needed  to  command 
the  attention  of  the  American  people  and  demonstrate 
at  once  the  practicability  and  the  method  of  settlement 
here.  Such  an  act  Avas  the  march  of  Putnam’s  band  from 
Massachusetts  to  Marietta,  commencing  at  Danvers,  early 
in  December,  1787,  and  ending  on  this  spot,  April  7th, 
1788.  The  physical  difficulties  to  be  overcome  on  the  Avay, 
iind  the  dangers  attending  the  settlement,  Avould  have  ap- 
palled any  but  the  hardiest  of  men  impelled  by  a great 
and  unselfish  purpose.  Many  large  rivers  had  to  be  crossed. 
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dense  forests  traversed,  and  pathless  mountains  covered 
with  snow,  where  no  wheeled  vehicle  could  he  moved  and 
no  supplies  obtained;  and  the  colony  had  to  settle  down 
in  the  wilderness  beyond  the  mountains  and  the  great 
river,  there  to  support  itself  by  agriculture,  surrounded  by 
armed  and  hostile  savages  who  were  incited  to  violence 
by  the  British  garrisons,  with  no  reserved  resources,  and 
with  a mere  semblance  of  a government  five  hundred  miles 
away,  too  poor  and  inert  to  help  it  even  in  the  direst 
extremity. 

Putnam^s  daring  and  successful  expedition  excited  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  country.  It  dispelled  the 
fears  which  had  enveloped  the  unknown.  It  called  back 
to  the  landless  people  of  the  states,  cursed  by  monopoly 
under  large  grants  from  kings  and  lords-proprietors,  to 
come  west  and  own  homes  and  govern  themselves,  in  the 
glorious  expanse  which  belonged  to  all  the  American  peo- 
ple. New  Jersey  heard  the  call,  and  Symmes  followed  in 
the  same  year  with  his  colony  to  the  Miamis.  Virginia 
heard  it,  and  her  patriot  soldiers  eagerly  took  possession 
of  the  lands  between  the  Scioto  and  the  Little  Miami,  re- 
served for  them  in  the  act  of  cession.  The  imx3overished 
soldiers  of  the  other  colonies  came  flocking;  and  thus  the 
veterans  of  all  the  thirteen  states,  who  had  together  shed 
their  blood  on  the  battlefields  of  the  Revolution,  again 
conmiingled  it  in  the  generations  which  have  since  given 
Ohio  her  proud  pre-eminence.  O,  glorious  state ! O,  nobly 
born!  If  there  be  a state  of  the  Union  which  may  boast 
of  the  pre-eminence  of  her  soldiers  and  statesmen  for  a 
generation  gone  by,  Avithout  offense  to  her  sisters,  surely 
Ohio  may.  For  is  she  not  the  first  born  of  the  Republic ; 
of  the  blood  of  heroes  from  all  the  colonies ; the  first  t}^i- 
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cal,  composite,  American  state?  And  were  not  the  chil- 
dren of  these  heroes  born  poor ; strengthened  in  mind  and 
body  by  strenuous  effort ; reared  in  communities  cursed  by 
neither  rank,  luxuri^  nor  hopeless  poverty;  under  a gov- 
ermnent  devoted  to  freedom,  intelligence  and  Christian 
morality ; and  in  a ncAV  land  so  blest  in  sky,  soil  and  waters 
as  to  seem  to  have  been  specially  fitted  by  the  Almighty 
for  the  highest  development  of  man? 

Probably  no  large  migrations  of  men  occur  without  a 
special  Divine  purpose  and  direction.  The  exodus  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  Egypt  was  visibly  and  audibly 
under  God’s  guidance  as  a preparation  for  the  Messiah. 
The  hordes  of  Goths  and  Visi-goths,  whom  the  populous 
north 

^Toured  from  her  frozen  loins  to  pass 

Rhene  or  the  Danaw,” 

were  sent  to  invigorate  the  effeminate  Latin  races  they 
subdued,  by  the  admixture  of  hardier  blood.  The  Cru- 
saders, though  they  failed  in  the  pious  and  ambitious  aims 
of  centuries  of  struggle,  brought  back  from  the  seats  of 
civilization  on  the  Mediterranean  a knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, literature,  and  song,  which  civilized  and  softened 
our  savage  ancestors.  The  landing  on  Plymouth  Rock  of 
a band  of  that  stern  and  God-fearing  democracy  who 
smote  the  first  Charles  and  Avere  smitten  by  the  second, 
fore-ordained  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the 
croAvn.  JS^one  of  these  migrations,  save  that  of  the  Israel- 
ites, was  more  surely  under  divine  guidance  than  this,  or 
AA^as  folloAved  by  more  beneficent  and  far-reaching  results. 
In  this  movement  the  Divine  purpose  apparently  was  to 
open  the  interior  of  this  almost  unoccupied  continent  to 
settlement  by  the  oppressed  and  hardy  poor,  not  only  of 
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the  colonies,  but  also  of  Europe,  where  each  family  could 
dwell  under  its  OAvn  vine  and  fig-tree ; to  found  states,  for 
the  first  time  in  human  history,  in  that  liberty  and  equality 
for  wliich  Sidney  died,  and  which  Jefferson  proclaimed  in 
the  declaration  of  independence;  and  through  the  infiu- 
ence  of  such  new  states  to  establish  freedom  and  equal 
rights  throughout  the  Eepublic,  and  in  time  throughout 
the  world. 

The  curse  of  land  monopoly  had  blighted  most  of  the 
colonies.  The  grants  to  the  Duke  of  York,  Lord  Delawarr, 
Lord  Baltimore,  Lord  Fairfax  and  others,  covered  vast  do- 
mains of  the  best  lands  wLich  had  been  sold  by  them  gen- 
erally in  great  tracts  to  wealthy  holders.  The  evil  of 
large  holdings  was  being  fostered  and  perq^etuated  in  many 
states  by  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  and  by  limit- 
ing suffrage  and  offices  to  land  owners,  thus  establishing, 
as  far  as  practicable,  a landed  aristocracy. 

A second  curse  was  slavery — the  twin  and  ally  of  land 
monopoly ; both  operating  to  degrade  labor ; both  repelling 
immigration  of  poor  white  men;  both  enemies  of  demo- 
cratic-republican government.  In  the  heat  of  the  strug- 
gle for  independence,  the  thirteen  revolted  colonies,  except 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  abolished  their  royal  char- 
ters and  formed  state  governments.  One  would  expect  to 
find  in  these  battleborn  constitutions  broad  and  effectual 
declarations  of  human  rights.  Yet  in  not  one  of  them 
is  slavery  forbidden.  In  the  constitution  of  Delaware 
alone  was  the  slave-trade,  or  the  introduction  of  slaves 
from  other  states,  prohibited.  In  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  being  formed  by  a convention  at  Phila- 
delphia when  the  Ordinance  of  ^87  was  enacted  by  the 
congress  in  New  York,  every  clause  which  touched  the 
institution  of  slavery  was  intended  to  protect  and 
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strengthen  it — the  clause  for  the  restoration  of  fugitive 
slaves — for  preventing  the  prohibition  of  the  African  slave- 
trade  prior  to  1808 — and  for  increased  representation  in 
congress  to  slave-holding  communities  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  their  slaves.  In  the  original  draft  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  one  count  of  the  indictment 
against  the  Crown  was  that  it  had  fastened  slavery  on 
the  colonies,  but  that  count  Avas  afterAvards  stricken  out 
as  not  constituting  a grievance.  The  slave-trade  Avhich 
British  greed  had  established  Avas  carried  on  after  the 
revolutionary  war  under  the  American  flag  in  ships  sailing 
from  northern  ports ; and  it  Avas  by  northern  votes  in  the 
constitutional  convention  that  the  trafflc  was  protected 
until  1808.  That  Avas  a hard  saying  of  Judge  Taney  in 
the  Dred  Scott  case  that  in  the  opinion  of  those  Avho 
formed  and  ratifled  the  Federal  Constitution,  ^^black  men 
had  no  rights  Avhich  white  men  were  bound  to  respect.” 
It  shocked,  and  angered  the  North,  and  was  generally  de- 
nounced as  untrue.  The  declaration  Avas  too  broad,  but 
if  limited  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  it  Avas  true. 
There  Avere  among  our  forefathers  many  political  disciples 
of  Milton,  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney, — Avho  Avorshipped 
Liberty  and  Avere  ready  to  die  in  her  cause.  Of  such  Avere 
the  men  of  the  Ohio  Company.  But  Avhile  we  recollect 
their  love  of  liberty,  and  remember  too  how  Jefferson, 
looldng  at  slavery  in  the  colonies  and  the  slave-trade  be- 
tween them,  exclaimed — tremble  for  my  country  A\dien 
I reflect  that  God  is  just,” — Ave  are  painfully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  a large  majority  of  the  American  press,  and 
public  men,  and  people, — North  and  South  alike, — saw 
nothing  to  condemn  in  African  slavery.  In  fact  it  Avas 
forbidden  noAvhere  in  Christendom,  and  every  commer- 
cial nation  was  engaged  in  the  inhuman  traffic. 
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The  general  lack  of  the  vital  flame  of  democracy  in 
the  Confederation  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that, 
in  only  four  of  the  states — ^Virginia,  New  York,  North 
Carolina  and  Rhode  Island, — was  there  absolute  freedom  of 
religious  opinion.  In  but  three, — New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Pennsylvania — was  there  provision  for  com- 
mon schools ; and  in  less  than  half  of  the  eleven  new  state 
constitutions  are  to  be  found  bills  of  rights  containing 
the  habeas  corpus  and  other  safeguards  of  liberty. 

From  a Congress  representing  states  the  most  of  which 
were  so  deflcient  in  republican  life,  so  wedded  to  slavery 
and  land  monopoly,  so  out  of  chord  with  the  declaration 
of  independence,  the  forecast  and  determination  of  the 
Ohio  Company,  rising  high  above  the  interests  and  politi- 
cal morality  of  the  day,  secured  the  enactment  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  ’87,  and  the  needed  legislation  for  sales  of  the 
public  lands  in  small  parcels,  with  liberal  reservations  for 
schools  and  colleges. 

The  ordinance  of  ’87,  for  which  the  world  is  indebted 
so  largely  to  the  Marietta  Colony,  stands  first  and  pre- 
eminent among  free  institutions  of  government.  All  the 
great  fundamental  propositions  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty, now  recognized  as  the  American  Magna  Cliarta,  are 
declared  therein,  not  merely  for  the  government  of  the 
territory,  but  also  of  the  five  states  to  be  formed  therein; 
and  for  a perpetual  covenant  between  those  states  and  all 
of  their  sisters,  present  or  to  come.  These  guarantees 
found  no  place  in  the  federal  constitution  until  four  years 
after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance,  when  they  were  incor- 
porated among  the  first  two  amendments.  It  is  worthy  of 
special  note  that  in  that  ordinance  the  union  of  the  states 
is  declared  to  be  forever  indissoluble.  The  omission  of  a 
similar  provision  from  the  constitution  of  the  United 
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States — an  omission  believed  to  have  been  necessai*}'  to 
effect  its  ratification — left  the  door  ajar  for  secession,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  great  rebellion. 

The  limitless  expanse  of  rich  lands  in  the  west  open 
to  purchase  from  the  govermnent  at  low  prices,  on  long 
credit,  and  in  small  parcels,  attracted  the  hardy  and  home- 
less sons  and  daughters  of  toil  from  the  original  states  and 
from  all  northern  and  central  Europe.  The  tide  of  migTa- 
tion,  after  covering  Ohio,  swept  on  to  the  Wabash,  to  the 
^Mississippi,  to  the  farthermost  shores  of  the  Lakes,  until 
each  of  the  five  states  of  the  northwest  took  her  constitu- 
tional liberties  from  the  Ordinance,  as  she  set  her  star 
in  the  blue  field  of  the  Union.  Still  onward  the  tide 
of  migration  swept — beyond  the  Mississippi  to  the  Mis- 
souri; over  the  Missouri  the  fabled  American  Desert; 
across  the  so-called  desert  to  the  Rocky  Mountains;  over 
the  Rocldes  to  the  Sierras ; and  down  the  Sierras  to  the  sea, 
until  eight  more  states  had  followed  the  example  of  the  five 
formed  out  of  the  Xorth-West  Territory.  And  at  last  the 
constitutions  of  all  the  once  slave  states,  and  the  federal 
constitution  itself,  have  adopted  from  that  ordinance  the 
first  words  of  prohibition  of  human  slavery  ever  enacted 
into  law — the  most  beneficent  and  imperishable  sentence  in 
our  annals — which,  from  the  day  of  its  insertion  in  the 
Ordinance  of  ’87,  tolled  the  knell  of  slavery  throughout  the 
world:  ^‘There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntaiw 

seiwitude,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted.” 

The  Marietta  Colony  w^ere  thus  in  a large  sense  the 
emancipators  of  the  slaves,  and  the  architects  of  the  Re- 
public. They  led  into  the  union  thirteen  states  free  born ; 
which  never  wore  the  collar  of  colonial  subjection,  or  bred 
a slave,  or  had  a religious,  land  or  money  qualification  for 
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office  or  suffrage ; Avliere  men  OA\uied  their  OAvn  homes  and 
tilled  their  own  fields;  where  labor  was  blessed  and  hon- 
ored; states  Avhich  when  the  gauge  of  battle  was  flung 
doAvn  by  slavery,  welcomed  the  fight  Avith  an  enthusiasm 
which  SAvept  all  before  it,  and,  by  destroying  slavery,  made 
the  Republic  free,  fraternal  and  perpetual. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  in  his  ^‘Principles  of  Population,’^ 
printed  in  1840,  speaks  with  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  migration  on  our  western  frontier, — a vast  army  of 
occupation,  moving  resistlessly,  with  a front  of  a thousand 
miles,  one  flank  resting  on  the  lakes,  the  other  on  the 
gulf,  and  making  an  average  progress  of  17  miles  per  year ; 
the  advance  column  felling  the  forest,  building  cabins  and 
farming  roughly,  while  behind  them  followed  another  col- 
umn of  more  wealthy  settlers,  to  buy  out  the  pioneers  and 
complete  the  work  of  agricultural  improvement.  He  says 
nothing  like  this  has  been  knoAvn  in  the  history  of  man; 
and  he  fails  to  see  what  is  “the  impelling  force.”  Had 
he  reflected  that  these  men,  whether  coming  from  the  older 
States  or  from  Europe,  had  almost  all  been  tenants  and 
paid  rent  for  their  homes  and  for  the  right  to  till  the 
soil;  and  that  here  under  our  generous  and  beneflcent 
policy  each  settler  had  his  choice  of  land  for  a home  out 
of  millions  of  acres,  under  a govermnent  deriving  all  its 
powers  from  the  settlers  themselA^es,  he  need  not  haA^e 
searched  further  for  “the  impelling  force”  which  sent  AA^ave 
after  wave  over  the  Atlantic  and  the  Alleghanies,  to  spread 
to  the  Pacific. 

The  lives  of  many  of  the  pioneers  have  been  published, 
and  others  may  still  be  told  from  family  records  and  tra- 
ditions. They  were  men  such  as  rarely,  if  e\"er,  united  in 
so  small  a community.  A large  proportion  of  them  had 
received  a collegiate  education.  Among  them  Avere  very 
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many  officers  of  the  Revolution;  some  of  high  rank  and 
distinction  who  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  and  confi- 
dence of  Washington;  and  without  known  excex>tion  they 
were  men  of  probity  and  courage.  In  this  large  audience 
are  many  of  their  descendants  who  it  is  expected  Avill  con- 
tribute to  the  story  of  their  trials,  sufferings  and  joys. 
For  myself,  I have  but  a few  words  to  say  of  my  grand- 
parents who  were  among  the  early  settlers  here. 

Broken  in  fortune  by  a military  service  which  extended 
from  the  campaign  against  Quebec,  a year  before  the  dec- 
laration of  independence,  to  the  close  of  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  Lieut.  George  Ewing  removed  with  his  family 
from  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey,  to  West  Liberty, 
in  ^ffhe  pan-handle’’  of  VirgMa,  where  he  made  a tem- 
porary home  in  1787 — a year  before  the  first  settlement 
at  Marietta.  Here  my  father,  Thomas  Ewing,  was  born, 
Dec.  28,  1789.  Three  years  later  my  grand-parents  with 
their  seven  children  and  all  their  worldly  possessions 
floated  down  in  dugouts  to  Marietta,  where  they  were  as- 
signed quarters  in  one  of  the  block-houses  on  Campus  Mar- 
tius.  They  soon  after  joined  a colony  which  built  and 
occupied  the  stockade  at  the  mouth  of  Olive  Green  creek, 
on  the  Muskingum,  a mile  or  two  above  where  the  pretty 
town  of  Beverly  now  stands.  I once  visited  the  grave- 
yard of  that  little  garrison,  and  read  this  inscription 
carved  by  my  grandfather  on  a sand  stone  which  he  erected 
over  the  body  of  one  of  his  comrades,  Abel  Sherman. 
My  grandfather  kept  a full  and  interesting  journal 
throughout  the  revolutionary  war,  half  of  which  was  lost 
at  the  Pension  Office,  and  the  other  half  is  one  of  the  price- 
less treasures  of  our  family ; but  his  diary  ended  with  his 
military  service,  and  he  left  not  a line  about  his  life  in 
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the  stockades  at  Marietta  and  Olive  Green.  In  1798  he 
removed  from  the  Muskingum  to  Ames  township,  in  Athen 
county,  where  he  opened  a farm  eight  miles  from  any 
neighbors. 

My  father  used  to  tell  that  in  1805,  when  he  was  a lad 
of  about  15,  he  was  at  work  in  his  father’s  corn-field  one 
evening,  and  was  hailed  by  a well-mounted  gentleman  who 
wished  to  be  entertained  all  night.  Father,  with  prompt 
hospitality,  took  his  horse,  and  showed  him  into  the  cabin, 
but  was  distressed  to  find  that  grandfather  treated  him 
with  marked  coldness.  Next  morning,  as  the  stranger 
rode  off  on  the  bridle  path  towards  Marietta,  grandfather 
said  with  great  feeling,  that  that  man  was  Aaron  Burr, 
who  slew  Alexander  Hamilton.  Burr  was  then  prosecut- 
ing the  schemes  for  which  soon  after  he  and  Blennerhasset 
were  indicted  for  treason.  Father  recollected  his  sprightly 
conversation,  which  grandfather’s  coldness  could  not  chill. 
He  also  remembered  seeing,  when  a boy,  the  lovely  and 
unfortunate  Mrs.  Blennerhasset,  on  the  main  street  in 
Marietta,  riding  a spirited  and  gaily  caparisoned  horse. 
She  was  dressed  in  a scarlet  riding  habit,  with  an  ostrich 
plume  in  her  hat — a vision  of  beauty  to  this  child  of  the 
forest.  She  had  ridden  to  town  from  her  magnificent 
island  home  nearby,  to  do  some  shopping. 

In  looking  over  the  published  biographies  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Marietta,  I find  next  to  nothing  about  the 
pioneer  women,  whose  exposures  and  perils  called  for  the 
highest  courage  and  sacrifice.  The  men  were  generally 
veterans  of  the  army,  accustomed  to  personal  danger  and 
exposure,  and  rarely  shaken  by  alarms.  The  women  came 
from  comfortable  homes,  and  braved  not  only  long  and 
exhausting  journeys  with  their  children,  but  also  the  perils 
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and  the  appalling  terrors  of  the  savage.  The  men  built 
the  cabins ; but  the  women  made  the  homes. 

^^And  a charm  o’er  each  scene  of  the  wilderness  threw 

More  sweet  than  the  noise  of  its  fountains.” 

When  a boy,  I often  heard  from  the  now  silent  lips  of 
women  of  that  era — from  the  accomplished  and  charming 
Mrs.  General  Goddard,  of  Zanesville,  Mrs.  King,  of  Lan- 
caster, Mrs.  Morgan,  of  Champaign  county,  and  from  1113" 
father’s  sisters — tales  of  heroism  of  Ohio  women  which 
seemed  to  me  loftier  and  finer  than  any  of  the  published 
tales  of  the  frontier.  I have  a letter  from  a kinswoman 
in  Westfield,  N.  J.,  telling  me  of  a trip  made  to  Cumber- 
land county,  in  that  state,  in  the  year  1790,  by  a woman 
from  the  border  of  the  Korth-West  Territory,  who  came 
there  after  a long  absence  on  a last  visit  to  her  aged 
father  and  mother.  She  was  the  wife  of  a soldier  of  the 
Revolution  who  had  emigrated  to  the  far  west  after  the 
war  ended.  She  had  made  the  long  journey  from  the 
Ohio,  over  river  and  mountain,  by  flood  and  fell,  through 
an  almost  trackless  wilderness,  on  horseback,  unattended, 
carrying  a boy  baby  in  her  arms.  Ko  man  ever  boasted 
of  his  lineage  with  loftier  pride  than  I,  w^hen  I say  that 
that  brave  and  loving  woman  was  my  grandmother,  and 
the  baby  my  father. 

Doubtless  there  are  hundreds  of  like  instances  of  daunt- 
less love  among  the  pioneer  women  of  Ohio,  worthy  to  be- 
come historic.  Must  the  memory  of  their  courage  and  sac- 
rifices perish,  because  displayed  only  by  women  and  in  the 
forest?  And,  as  men  have  neglected  the  theme,  are  there 
not  brilliant  women  among  their  descendants  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  some  of  these  true  tales  of  the  border? 
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And  now,  my  friends,  on  this  spot,  hallowed  by  the 
struggles  and  achievements  of  our  forefathers,  let  us  re- 
solve to  cherish  and  hand  down  the  precious  memory  of 
their  courage  and  fidelity  to  freedom.  May  God  forever 
bless  Ohio,  and  all  her  sisters,  and  the  imperishable  Union 
of  the  States.  May  He  grant  that,  ere  another  centennial 
be  celebrated  here,  this  Kepublic  will  have  led  the  World 
by  its  silent  and  shining  example  to  that  blessed  consum- 
mation when  every  dynasty  shall  be  dethroned,  when  every 
army  shall  be  disbanded,  and  when  every  people  shall  rule 
themselves. 
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